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Rotes. 


THE WILL OF MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
RICHMOND. 

The will of this eminent lady, printed in 
Nichols’s ‘ Royal Wills ’ and Nicolas’s ‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta,’ is also enrolled on the Close Roll for 
4 Henry VIII., where it is followed by a docu- 
ment which, as it bears a later date, seems entitled 
to the name of a codicil. This codicil has not 
been noticed by either of the transcribers, nor i8 
it mentioned in Miss Halsted’s ‘ Life of Margaret 
Beaufort.’ As it is of more personal interest than 
the will itself, and seems to be less known, I offer 
my extracts from it to‘ N. & Q.’ It is headed :— 

“ Thees ben the legacies of us, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, mother to our Sovereign Lord 
King Henry the Seventh, made at Hatfeld Episcopi, 
the xvth day of February, the xxiiijth yere of his reign.” 

To her foundation of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, she bequeaths what seem to be the best 
articles of her church furniture :— 

“A crucifix with Mary and John, full gilt and 
enamelled; one foot, gilt, for the said crucifix to rest 
upon ; one crucifix with Mary and John, full gilt and 
enamelled, to bear in processions ; a whole garnish for a 
cross staff, gilt and enamelled, to bear the said cross in 
processions; a gold chalice and paten with pearl and 
stones—the paten hath this reason in the circuit of the 
same—Verbum caro factum est, et habituvit in nobis; a 
chalice with paten gilt, and this Scripture—Calicem 
salutaris accipiam, &c.—graven about the cup of the 


chalice, and this Scripture—Benedicamus patrem et 


| filium cum Sancto Spiritum [sic ]—within the paten; a 


chalice and paten gilt and pounced with porculions, 
roses, and margarits, and in the paten the image of the 
Trinity, and the crucifix on the foot; an image of Our 


| Lady with her crown in her head, and holding her child 
| naked on her right arm”’; gilt images of St. Mary Magda- 


The Devil | 


len, St. John the Baptist, and St. George; ‘“‘two basins 
for the altar, gilt, one hath a spout in the bottom, 
enboced with roses and suns and my Lady’s arms 


| enamelled in the bottoms, and about the borders graven 


branches of roses ; two great besins for the altar, gilt, 
one with a spout in the bott: m, embossed with roses, 
sune, and red roses cowched in the myddys ; two great 


| candlesticks gilt, chased writhen, set with portculions ; 


two plain cruets with spoute, and on the height of 
every of their lids be like unto strawburies ; a stop for 
holy water, with a sprinkle parcel gilt, the bayle resteth 
in two libardys heads; one pair of great sensours 


| great ship gilt, and a little gilt spoon, on every end of 





the ship is a little gilt lion. A pair of altar cloths of 
green velvet, paled with crimson velvet, and embroidered 
with portculions, with the image of St. Gregory's pity 
embroidered in one of them; two altar cloths of crimson 
cloth of gold of tissue paled with blue velvet, embroidered 
with portculions and Jh’us, one with the crucifix in the 
middle ; two altar cloths of tyncell cloth of gold paled 
with crimson velvet on velvet, fringed with white, blue, 
and yellow silk ; two altar cloths of white bawdkyn with 
flowers of gold; two altar cloths for Lenton, of white 
satin, with the pageants of the Passion in white and 
black,” &e. 

“ [To] our chapel at Westminster : A portuous, to be 
chained within the chapel; a paxbread, gilt, with 
the image of the Trinity enamelled, and great portcoles 
in green, enamelled; two gilt candlesticks with this 
reason on the foot of each—Hex est anima legis, anima 
justi, sedes dei ; a book having in the beginning certain 
images with prayers to them, and after them the primer 
and pealter, to be chained within the chapel,” 


Then follow the gifts to monasteries, from which 
I merely extract ‘‘a masboke of Salesbury use” 
to the Abbey of Bourne ; and “two copes, one of 
blue cloth of gold and the other of crimson, that 
be occupied in our chapel,” bequeathed to the 
monastery of Wimborne. 

To the King, her son, the Lady Margaret leaves 
“a French book of vellum, with divers stories, at 
the beginning ‘The boke of Genes’,’ with pictures 
limned ; a great volume of vellum covered with 
black velvet, called the second volume of froysart ; 
a great volume of vellum named ‘John Bokas,’ 
limned ; a great volume of vellum of the siege of 
Troy in English” ; ‘and five of her best gold cups 
with their covers, 

To the Queen of Scotland, her granddaughter 
Margaret, “a gold girdle of 29 links, with a great 
pomander at one end.” 

To the Queen ‘‘a great girdle of six flowers and 
36 links, with a great knop on one side, and a 
hook on the other end”; one gold cup, the next 
best after the King had taken his choice, 

To the “Lady Marie, Princesse of Castell,” 
namely, the King’s youngest daughter Mary, after- 
wards Queen of France and Duchess of Suffolk, 
who then bore the title of Princess of Castile as 
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the affianced of Charles V., is bequeathed “a 
standing cup of gold, covered, garnished with 
white hertys, pearls, and stones,” and “a salt of 
berall, covered, garnished with gold and stones 
together.” 

“To my Lady Jane, in money, twenty pounds. 

“To Dame Elenor Vernay, in money, twenty pounds,” 

The Bishop of Winchester (Richard Fox) 
receives 
“a standing cup of gold, with a cover chased upright, 
with a borage flower enamelled in the bottom of the cup, 
and a pear! on the knop.” 

To the Bishop of Rochester (John Fisher), 

‘a pair of gilt pots compassed about like a hoop, graven 
with portculions and margarites,” and “‘ a small gilt salt, 
covered, chased cheuorun wise, garnished with pearls, 
and a sapphire on the cover.” 

“To the Lord Herbert a gold cup,” with a daisy 
enamelled at the bottom, &c. 

“To Mastres Parker six bowls parcel gilt, with a 
cover, with small and great doppys, and two red lions 
enamelled in the bottoms; a gold collar containing 14 
Eme and 14 Jesus, with 26 hertys; a square bed with 
counterpoint and three curtains of white damask; a 
whole hanging of old verdour for her chamber, full of 
clusters of grapes; a whole hanging of new green 
verdours without any other works in them; one fair 
counterpoint of verdour for the bed of cloth of gold 
above [sic]; a vellum book of Gower in English. 

“To Master Louell a gold cup with a blue Jéelofer 
flower enamelled in the bottom, and on the pomell one 
pearl nailed,” &c. 

To John Saint John “a square bed of tapestry 
with branches of millons,” and the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ in English. 

To Alexander Frognale two bowls parcel gilt, 
“with two months of the year enamelled in the 
bottoms, a sperver of blunket damask,” and a book 
called ‘ Magna Carta’ in French. 

“{To] Sir John Saint John, our Chamberlain "—evi- 
dently not the same person as John St. John mentioned 
above —‘‘a standing cup gilt, with a cover chased 
upright cheuorun wise, the one chevron raised and the 
other plain, with four small branches and nine small 
roses of gold, resting in blue enamelled.” 

To “ William Bedell, treasurer of our hostel,” a 
square salt gilt. 

“To Dr. Wilford, our Confessor, a standing cup gilt, 
with a cover writhen, one with chase endented with a 
traifoill, the other embossed with acorns and oaken 
leaves, and arms enamelled in the bottom,” 

Other legatees, to whom little of interest is 
left, are— 

* Master Marney, Edith Fowler,* Richard Stukley* and 
Margaret his wife,* Elizabeth Massy* (‘if we provide 
not for her with a coradie ’), ‘ Perot the ffreschewoman,’ 
Mrs. Stanop (‘one of my fine chains of gold’), Dr. 
Hornby our Chancellor, Mr. John ffotehed, William 
Elmer, and Henry Coke.” 

Those whose names are followed by an asterisk 
are also mentioned in the body of the will. 

By “ the image of St. Gregory’s pity” I under- 
stand the story of Pope Gregory the Great's 








interview in the market-place with the English 
boy slaves. 

Can any of your readers throw light on the 
interesting question—Who is ‘‘ my Lady Jane”? 
Her position in the list, and the absence of sur- 
name, suggest royalty, but I cannot recall an 
connexion of the royal family at that date who 
could be intended by this appellation. 

Perbaps the most difficult query to answer is— 
Who was “the queen” on February 15, 1509? 
Elizabeth of York had been dead six years, bat 
Henry VII. was still reigning, and he had no 
second wife. Katherine of Aragon, therefore 
could not be intended. Yet the mention of Mary 
Tudor as “Princess of Castile,” the proxy mar- 
riage giving her that title having taken place on 
December 17, 1508, forbids us to take refuge in 
any supposition of a mistake in the date. Where 
is the clue to be found out of this labyrinth ? 

H ERMENTRUDE. 





“WROTH SILVER.” 
(See 1"S. ix. 448; 6S, ii, 386.) 

At the first reference there is a short account of 
the ancient custom at Knightlow Cross of paying 
wroth silver to the lord of the hundred of Knight- 
low (Warwickshire). At the second Fama wrote 
“for though now the pence are a nominal rent, 
they may well have been at first a kind of expia- 
tion for crime [%.¢., “ wrath money ”] to appease 
the anger of the lord of the manor.”* The Times 
(November 13), in noticing the recent observation 
of the custom says, after quoting Dugdale, “A 
more probable explanation of the origin of wroth 
silver is that the payment was originally intended 
to be an acknowledgment of the claim of the lord 
of the hundred to the waste land in unenclosed 
slips within the lordship of the hundred.” And 
the Standard (November 12) has much the same, 
with the addition “and as a payment for per- 
mitting cattle to pass over certain rouds and fields + 
at various seasons of the year.” These conclusions 
were arrived at by ‘‘ two antiquarians of consider- 
able eminence,” to whom the late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, some years ago, submitted the words 
“ wroth silver.” 

Is it too utterly absurd to suppose that “ wroth” 
is, in this case, a corruption of “forth,” a word 
which the great Warwickshire man employs joined 
to “rights ” thus ?— 

Here’s a maze trod indeed 
Through forth-rights and meanders! [straight pathe 
and crooked ones).—‘ Tempest,’ IIT. iii. 
If this conjecture holds good, then the “ payment 
for permitting cattle to pass over certain roads and 
fields” would be the most probable explanation of 





* This agrees with Dugdale, who also associates it 
with ward money. 
+ The italics are mine. 
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the custom, and “wrath-money,” ‘‘ ward-money 
paid by tenants in lieu of castle guard or military 
service,” or ‘‘ claims to the waste lands,” may be 
set aside as wrong, unless “‘ wroth” has two or 
more meanings. But if it has but one, and 
“wroth” has nothing to do with “ forth,” will 
some etymologist kindly say what it does mean? 
Permit me to add, in asking this favour I am not 
the only dunce who would be grateful for 
instruction on the subject. 
H. G. GrirrinHoore. 


The following appeared in the Times of 
November 13, and seems worth preserving :— 

“The ancient custom of paying wroth silver to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, as lord of the hundred of Knight- 
low, was observed on Wednesday morning at Knightlow 
Hill, Warwickshire. The custom is very ancient and 
curious. Dugdale, the Warwickshire historian, asso- 
ciates it with the more general custom of ward money 
paid by tenants in lieu of castle guard or military service, 
or ‘wrath money’ tribute laid upon districts as com- 
pensation for the murder of some notable person. A 
more probable explanation of the origin of wroth silver 
is that the payment was originally intended to be an 
acknowledgment of the claim of the lord of the hundred 
to the waste land in unenclosed slips within the lordship 
of the hundred. The payment is made by twenty-eight 
parishes of the old hundred of Knightlow, and is of 
varying amount. The parishes of Arley, Astley, Birding- 
bury, Bramcotte, Shilton and Barnacle, Little Walton, 
and Woolscott paying ld. each ; Bourton and Draycote, 
Napton, Radford, Simele, and Whitley, 1j¢. each; Bub- 
benhall, Churchover, Ladbrooke, Princethorpe, Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore, Toft, and Weston-under-Wetherley, 24d. 
each ; Hilmorton, Hopsford, Wolston and Marston, and 
Lillington, 4d. each; Leamington, Hastings, 1s.; Long 
Itchington, 2s, 2d.; and Harbury, 2s. 34d. The penalty 
for non-payment of the dues at the time and place 
appointed is the payment of 20s. for every penny or the 
forfeiture of a white bull with red nose and ears. Only 
on one occasion during the present century have the 
dues been disputed or the penalties imposed, and it was 
then more to secure the continuance of an interesting 
custom than with an idea of enforcing payment. On the 
occasion referred to Lord Jobn Scott claimed a white 
bull with red nose and ears, but the animal tendered, 
not having the prescribed points, was refused, and no 
further penalty imposed. The representatives of the 
various parishes, together with the Warwickshire land 
agent of the Duke of Buccleuch, assembled at daybreak 
on Wednesday morning at the remains of the old Mon- 
astic Cross, which formerly stood on Knightlow-hill, and 
the Charter of Wroth Silver having been read to them, 
they placed the coins in a hollow in the head of the 
stone. It was usual in earlier years for each man to 
walk thrice round the stone, saying the while, ‘The 
wroth silver,’ before depositing the coins, but this for- 
mality has fallen into disuse, and the ceremony is now 
of the simplest possible character. After the ceremony 
the company adjourned to a neighbouring hostelry, where 
they were entertained by the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
his grace’s health was toasted, according to time- 
honoured custom, in glasses of rum and milk.” 


E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 
SIR JOHN NORTHCOTE’S NOTE-BOOK.* 


A comparison of this well-known interesting 
work with the ‘Journals of the House of Com- 





mons’ raises a doubt in my mind which I should 
be glad to have allayed. Is this brief record of 
the ‘Proceedings in the House of Commons 
during the first Session of the Long Parliament’ 
actually the work of Sir John Northcote? The 
notes cover a period of some five weeks only, 
namely, from November 24 to December 28, 1640, 
and if taken by Sir John could not have been 
made by him as a member of the House. As is 
well known, Sir John Northcote was M.P. for 
Ashburton, in Devon, This borough did not 
return at the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
being only restored “to its ancient rights and 
privileges of sending burgesses to Parliament” by 
a resolution of the House passed on November 26, 
1640. On the same day writs were ordered to be 
issued “‘ for the election of two burgesses for the 
borough of Ashburton” (‘Commons Journals’), 
In response to these writs, Sir Edmund Fowell, 
knight, of Fowellscombe, and John Northcote, esq., 
of Hayne, were elected. The precise date of this 
return is, unfortunately, not known, owing to the 
original document being lost; but the election 
could hardly have come off in less than a fortnight 
from the date of the writ, and, judging from 
analagous cases, was most likely later. The first 
time the name of either of the Ashburton Mem- 
bers appears in the ‘ Journals’ of the House is on 
January 29, 1640/1, when we find Sir Edmund 
Fowell added to the Committee for the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Mr. Northcote’s name first 
occurs on February 16 following as serving on the 
Court of Wards Committee. We may, therefore, 
fairly assume that the election for Ashburton took 
place either late in December or early in January, 
so that, with the possible exception of the last few 
days covered by the ‘ Notes,’ Mr. Northcote was 
not a member of the House, and at the date when 
they begin not only had the writ under which his 
election took place not been issued, but the town 
of Ashburton had not even received the formal 
right to send burgesses. Mr. Northcote may, of 
course, have been present in the House as a spec- 
tator, or have derived his information at second 
hand, but neither of these alternatives is likely. 
The reports read like the work of a member of 
the House actually present throughout the whole 
period of the session. 

It is worthy of remark, as possibly lending some 
slight confirmation to the doubt here raised, that 
the ‘ Brief Memoranda of the First Session of the 
Parliament of 1661’ (May 18 to June 21), 
appended to the debates of 1640, were, if the work 
of Sir John Northcote; also made by him when a 
non-M.P. He was out of the House entirely 
between December, 1660, and December, 1667. 
The able transcriber of these ‘ Notes,’ evidently 
somewhat perplexed by this fact, suggests that 
Sir John “ may have frequented the House from 
his interest in public affairs,” or may have derived 
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the little these ‘ Notes’ contain ‘ from the infor- 
mation of a friend, or from the ‘ Journals’ of the 
House.” The writer, however, admits that “ from 
the appearance of the manuscript they would seem 
to have been taken on the spot.” To me it seems 
more probable that these memoranda were made 
by some one actually a member of the House 
alike in 1640 and 1661. Anyhow, it is singular 
that Sir John should have made notes of debate 
upon two occasions when not a member, and, so 
far as we know, have ceased doing so when he 
became a member. 

I throw out these suggestions under consider- 
able reserve, and with diffidence, knowing nothing 
of the manuscript. 
ment may bear abundance of internal evidence of 
being the work of Sir John Northcote. I trust, 
however, that the points here adduced will be 
deemed sufficient to require an explanation. 

Might I add that Sir John Northcote, who is 
thought not to have taken the covenant, subscribed 
to the same on May 28, 1645, some eighteen 
months later than the bulk of the Presbyterian 
members. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 





THE BOLEYN FAMILY, 

It would be interesting to know whence this 
family originally came, whose rise was so rapid 
whose members exercised so powerful an influence 
in England in the reign of Henry VIII., and whose 
fall was so speedy, comparatively speaking. After 
the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603—the great 
queen who seems to have inherited in a remark- 
able degree the qualities of her parents—their power 
was extinct. Not only did the Boleyn family 
obtain a profusion of hereditary honours and dig- 
nities supposed to be lasting, but it obtained 


immense estates in different parts of England, and | 


became allied with many noble houses. To trace 
its origin would be, therefore, an interesting labour 
and task. Their arms were, Argent, a chevron gules 
between three bulls’ heads sable, armed or, which 
may at the present day be seen in the presbytery 
of Norwich Cathedral on the tomb of Sir William 
Boleyn, of Blickling, who died in 1505, and there 
are besides numerous shields of their alliances in 
the same part of the cathedral. It is here worth 


noting that Norfolk is a county especially rich in |" . 
a i Sica | Neither, however, represents a very handsome 


tomb and church heraldry. 

1. Thomas Boleyn, of Sall, co. Norfolk, married 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Bracton, and died in 
1463, leaving a son, 

2. Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, Lord Mayor of London 


in 1463, who died in 1483. Stowe speaks of his | 


sepulchre in St. Lawrence Jewry, in Cateaton 
Street, as “a gravestone on the ground well 
placed” and as bearing two epitaphs in Latin, the 
first of which recorded the death of Geoffrey 


It is possible that this docu- | 


Boleyn, citizen and mercer, and had the words* 
now thus thirty-two times dispersed in brass all 
round it. He married a daughter of Lord Hoo 
and Hastings. One of his sons was 

3. Sir William Boleyn, of Blickling, co. Norfolk, 
who married a daughter of the Earl of Ormond, 
died in 1505, and was buried in Norwich Cathe- 
dral. His second son, 

4. Sir Thomas Boleyn, of Hever Castle, Kent, 
Sall and Blickling in Norfolk, Viscount Rochford 
and Earl of Wilts, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and died in 
1539, and was the father of Queen Anne Boleyn, 
Mary Boleyn, and George, Viscount Rochford, 
His brother, Simon Boleyn, was priest of Sall. 

It is interesting to note the powerful alliances 
made by the family, probably in order to improve 
their fortunes and strengthen their position, 
| before the unfortunate daughter of the house made 

her hazardous experiment and paid so heavy a 
penalty for her ambition. Anne Boleyn had been 
created before her marriage Marchioness of Pem- 
broke (i. ¢., on September 1, 1532), a title destroyed 
| by her attainder, though perhaps it might be more 
| correct to say that on her marriage it merged in 
the Crown. If we may believe Shakspere it was 
not an empty title that was conferred, but an ample 
income was granted in order to support it :— 
Marchioness of Pembroke : to which title 
A thousand pound a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds, 
* Henry VIII,’ Act IT, scene iii, 

It is stated by some writers that the words 
“heirs male lawfully begotten” were carefully 
omitted from the patent of her peerage, so any 
illegitimate son of hers might have succeeded. The 
clandestine marriage between Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn took place on January 25, 1533, only 
a few months after her elevation to the peerage. 

The date of the birth of Anne Boleyn is involved 
in much obscurity, some writers placing it as early 
as 1501, others 1502 or 1503, and some as late as 
1509. Supposing the first date to be correct, she 
would have been at the time of her execution in 
1536 thirty-five years of age. There is an engrav- 
ing of her in ‘ Lodge’s Portraits’ from the picture 
by Holbein at Warwick Castle, in which she is 





| represented as of very dark complexion ; another 
| in Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Englishmen,’ 


in which she is depicted as remarkably fair. 


woman, merely a graceful one. She wears & 
tiffened hood, a: pearl necklace, and a dress cut 
quare in front. Anne Boleyn was beheaded by 


the sword, and not by the axe, on the green in 


front of St. Peter’s Chapel in the Tower of London, 





* Probably “Sic Donec,” the motto of the Earl of 
Ellesmere. This must have been destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, Cateaton Street is now Gresham 
Street. 
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by an executioner sent for from Calais for the 
arpose. Calais then belonged to the English 
Shown, and beheading with the sword was a 
French mode of execution. She knelt down on 
the scaffold, and with one stroke of his powerful 
arm the executioner swept her head off her 
shoulders with his two-handed sword. Paul 
Friedmann, in his ‘ Anne Boleyn, summing up her 
character, observes: ‘* Anne was not good, she was 
incredibly vain, ambitious, unscrupulous, coarse, 
fierce, and relentless”; and adds, “ Elizabeth never 
showed a spark of tenderness for the memory of 
her mother.” He concludes by saying :— 

“ My object has been to show that very little is known 
of the events of those times, and that the history of 
Henry's first divorce and of the rise and fall of Anne 
Boleyn has still to be written. If I have contributed to 
dispel a few errors, or have in any way helped tothe desired 
end, I shall be satisfied. The task I set myself will have 
been fulfilled,” —Vol. ii, chap, xix. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Retic or Fevpatism.—The following cut- 
ting from the Tablet of October 31 is worthy of a 
place in ‘N. & Q. :— 

“Some peculiar and ancient customs still obtain in a 
few quiet corners of Old England. At Dalton-in- 
Furness, for instance, it is the custom on every 24th 
October to read at the cross in the presence of a few 
javelin men the following announcement: ‘Thomas 
Woodburn, steward unto the most noble the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, lord of the late dissolved 
monastery and manor of Furness and liberty of the same, 
strictly chargeth and commandeth all manner of persons 
repairing to the fair, of what estate or degree soever he 
or they be, that they and every of them keep the Queen's 
Majesty's peace, every knight upon payment of 10/., 
every esquire and gentleman upon pain of 5/.,and every 
other person upon pain of 40s. And that no person or 
persons have or bear any habiliment of war, steel coats, 
bills, or battle-axes, but such as are appointed to attend 
upon the said steward during this present fair. And 
that none do buy or sell any wares, but by such yards 
and wands as are or shall be delivered unto them by the 
bailiff of the town of Dalton. And the fair to last three 
days, whereof this is the second, and if any wrong be 
done or offered to any person or persons, he or they may 
repair to the said steward to have justice ministered unto 
them according to law. God save the Queen and the 
lord of this fair,’ Subsequently a meeting is held at the 
Castle, and juries are appointed for various purposes, 
and amongst these two gentlemen are selected as ‘ale- 
tasters.’ These ale-tasters are bound to visit all the 


public-houses in Dalton and taste the ale, their omission 


of any house being met with a fine, They make a report, 
and those having the best ale are awarded a ‘red 
ribbon,’ the second best obtaining a ‘blue ribbon.’ As 
the fair is being held just now, red and blue ribbon ale 


are in demand. It is said that this custom dates from | 


the time when the Abbot of Furness was supplied with 
ale from Dalton, and this was regularly tasted by 
specially appointed ale-tasters. ” 


K. P. D. E. 


Baron Moncaavusen.—In the Standard of 
April 22, 1831, is a Court paragraph, recording 


the names of the guests at a State dinner given the 
previous night by William IV. Among these was 
Baron Munchausen. A. F. R. 


Tevtons, Teutonic: Germans, GerMANIC.— 
The term ‘‘ Teutonic” is applied by English writers 
“as a comprehensive name for that family of languages 
of which the principal branches are, the Gothic, the 
Scandinavian languages, the English, Frisian, and Ger- 
man, 

The appellation “Teutonic” I have found fre- 
quently in current journalistic literature, applied 
to the peoples of Germanic origin, or even to the 
Germans proper by less critical writers. I would 
suggest the term Germanic and Germans, and do 
away with the word Teutonic in this connexion. 
Apart from the entirely different etymological 
origin of the words “Teutonic” and “ Deutsch,” 
they are by no means synonymous—no more thar 
** Cimbri” and “ Cymri.” 

“That the ‘Teutones’ were Germanic was for a time 
regarded as certain; but more recent investigations 
show that even this is open to dispute and can afford no 
support for an argument,”—‘ Encycl. Brit.,’ ninth edi- 
tion, vol. v. p. 780. 

While no reasonable objection can be raised to 
the use of the word in question as a purely technical 
term in philology (I myself prefer Germanic), #.¢., 
to designate a group of kindred languages, it is 
| certainly erroneous and misleading when applied 
|to peoples of Germanic origin or to the Germans 

proper, for 

“the name of ‘ Teutones’ was never employed either by 
the Germans themselves or by the Romans as a general 
|mame for the whole German nation.”—‘ Encycl. Brit.,’ 
| ninth edition, vol. xxiii. p, 200. 
The argument which might be advanced, that 
| the Germans have by the French been named 
after one single tribe (Allemands, Allemannen), 
can be of no weight; for, firstly, the common origin 
| of the Germans and the “‘ Teutones ” is not at all 
settled ; secondly, the name “ Teutones” as applied 
to the Germans is an arbitrary one, not handed 
down by tradition, but revived by medieval Latin 
writers confounding “ Teutones” and “ Germani,” 
| The term has never been accepted by the Germans 
or the Latin races, as the Italian and Spanish 
word tedesco (Gothic thiudisko) plainly indicate. 

C. H. O., Px.D. 











| Bedford, 


|. “Syooxs” anp “Sprorry Bonnet.”—Not only 

is there something amusing as well as sad in the 
| following cutting from the Daily News of October 
| 29, but there is something a little puzzling :— 

“ A case that has come before the Dulverton Board of 
Guardians shows that even a poor old pauper woman, 
while suffering from the rudest privations, may still 
retain something of her sex’s sense of the ‘genteel’ and 
the becoming. One such presented herself to complain 
that the bread doled out to her by way of outdoor relief 


* *Encycl. Brit.,’ vol. x. p, 514. 
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was eo bard that she was compelled to soak it in water 
before she could eat it. On this it was suggested that 
she should come into the House; but the old lady's 
indignant answer was,‘ Never. Last time I come here 
to be made a puppet show in going to church wi’ they 
long sleeve bonnets. I never didn’ wear they old spotty 
bonnets, wi' two snooks a mile and a ‘alf, and I never 
intend to now I’man old dummen.’ She would rather, 
she added, ‘wear an old sun-bonnet.’ Finally it was 
arranged that she should go into the house, where it is 
to be hoped that her decided preference for an ‘ old sun- 
bonnet’ will receive indulgent consideration.” 

What did the good woman mean when she 
spoke of “they old spotty bonnets, wi’ two snooks 
a mile and a ’alf”? A ‘“‘spotty bonnet” may 
possibly describe one made of variegated plaited 
straw, but what are “snooks”? Their length—it 
could hardly be their breadth—is doubtless some- 
what overstated, but allowing for exaggeration 
does not help me much, nor does any dictionary 
at hand. Most men’s ‘‘ sisters, his cousins, and 
his aunts” can explain what the shape, foundation, 
crown, strings, cap, and curtain of a bonnet are— 
or were. Is this word “ snooks”’ known to them? 
My own womenkind have “ no notion.” 

H. G. GrirrixHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Cuurcuyarp Inscription.—In the churchyard 
of Buckenham, Norfolk, just within the gates, are 
the following beautiful lines. They are inscribed 
on a kind of stone pillar, clearly placed there for 
the purpose :— 

Keep thy foot when 
Beneath our feet and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given : 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven. 
O gently, gently shouldst thou speak, 
And softly, softly tread, 
Where in the church's peaceful shade 
With solemn words the dead are laid 
In their last lowly bed. 

I should be glad to know if these lines are 
original or quoted. James Hoorer. 


Mrs. Cocnian. (See 3" S. vi. 262.)—At this 
reference there is a notice of Mrs. Coghlan’s 
‘Memoirs.’ The notice concludes by asking for 
more information about this remarkable woman. I 
have acquired a copy of her ‘ Memoirs,’ at the end 
of which is pasted the notice referred to by your cor- 
respondent, which shows that John Coghlan died 
in poverty, aged fifty-four, in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Also inserted is a cutting from the 
Public Advertiser, apparently some time in 
January or February, 1771, which refers to the 
connexion of one Thomas Hervey with the woman, 
and also to previous communications upon the 
same subject. Now, although the first communi- 
cation of J. M. appeared in your columns so 
far back as 1864, this reply may still have—if he 
be in the land of the living—some interest for 
him. If not, the career of this lady, who is 


| described as “celebrated in the annals of gallantry,” 
‘and who formed for a time part of the family 
circle of General Washington, is worthy of some 
research on the part of others. Sooner or later a 
query in ‘ N. & Q.’ will find some reply, it seems! 
A. J. Bowpen. 


Lixco.—It may be worth noting that the word 
“lingo” occurs in a poem in Jersey dialect. The 
poem is the first in ‘The Patois Poems of the 
Channel Islands,’ edited by John Linwood Pitts: 
Guernsey, Guille-Allés Library, 1883. It is called 
‘Notre Vier Lingo,’ par A. A. Le Gros. It 
begins :— 

Vrais Jérriais nés, et Normands d’race, 
Oublliérait-nou la langue d’ Wace, 

Le vier lingo, tuos les buon: d’vis, 

Que nou-s-aimait au temps jadis. 

True Jersey born, of Norman race, 
Shall we forget the speech of Wace? 
That grand old lingo, brave and good, 
Which loved from age to age has stood ! 

In the notes, p. 56, it is stated that, “ although 
the language of the foregoing poems is Old Norman, 
the compositions themselves are none of them 
older than the present century.” 

Rosert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Acirator.—The ‘New English Dictionary’ 
says that this word was first used in its modern 
sense in 1780 ; but the quotation hereunder given 
from the Intelligencer, No. 13, November 23, 
1663, p. 98, carries the current use of it over a 
century further back :— 

“*Stokesly in Yorkshire, Nov. 17.—Among Other 
Agitators employ’d for promoting the late Designe [a 
republican plot] there was concern’d One Robinson, of 
Worsall, in Cleveland.” 

H. H. 8. 


IcKNIELD AND RyKNIELD StrEeeTS.—The mean- 
ings of these names have been much debated at 
various times, and many different explanations 
offered, Allow me to contribute my speculation 
to the rest—one which I have not hitherto seen 
mooted. Icknield, I would suggest, stands for 
Oakenweald—the great maiden weald which, from 
earlier times, overspread this island. Rykenield 
stands for Ridgeweald, alluding to the great stone 
ridge called “the backbone of England,” which 
runs east to west through the middle of the land. 

F, T. Norris. 


Potycox.—It seems worthy of note that the 
Polygon in Somers Town has followed the Brill, 
and has now ceased to exist. In the Polygon, 
Godwin lived when he married Mary Wollstone- 
craft, March 29, 1797; and here she died on the 
10th of the following September, after giving birth 
to the future author of ‘ Frankenstein.’ Godwin 
remained there until 1807, What is to be done 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Sir Anprew Batrour or Powis (co. Fife 2), 
descended from the Balfours of Munquhanny, 


living about the middle of the sixteenth century. | 


James Balfour, born circa 1540, brother-in-law of 
James Melville, the Reformer, and himself playing 
a prominent part in the Scottish Reformation, is 
said to have been the said Sir Andrew’s sixth son. 
This I am anxious to verify, as well as to collect 
information as to the family generally, and its 
relation to the Balfours of Munquhanny. 
Mrs, Batrovr. 
Belford, Northumberland, 


May Dew Fotk-tore.—I should be much 
obliged for any particulars, local or general, con- 
cerning (1) the collecting (gathering) of May dew; 
(2) washing in it by young women, and the dis- 
covery of future husbands; (3) the May Queen 
and maypole dance. Davip Burns. 

Ash House, Carlisle. 


Tue Devit.—I am making a collection of local 
legends, from all parts of the world, wherein the 
devil is more or less prominently concerned, and 
I shall be glad to receive details of such from any 
who can and will kindly give me information. 

R. Broce Boswe ct. 

23, Buxton Road, Chingford, Essex. 


Ayctent Ruins 1n Borneo.—I should be much 
obliged for information relative to the existence of 
ancient ruins, which I believe were discovered a 
little south-west of the centre of Borneo. Un- 
fortunately the reference has been mislaid, and is 
much wanted. W. R. Scorr. 

19, Trinity College, Dublin. 


AyyeE pv’Autricue.— Why was the wife of 
Louis XIII. of France called Anne d’Autriche ? 
She was the daughter of Philip IIT. of Spain. 

F. H 


Mittoy, Novetist.—What was the Christian 
name of a Mr. Milton, author of ‘ Rivalry’ and 
‘Lady Cecilia Farrencourt’? He was the brother 
of Mrs. Trollope, the authoress, and the son of a 
clergyman of Heckfield, Hampsbire. Any infor- 
mation about Mr. Milton will be appreciated. He 
resided some time at Albany Lodge, Fulham. 
Please reply direct. Cuas. Jas, Féret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Wanas Famity (Irnetanp).—The London 
Gazette of Oct. 8-12, 1691, mentions Sarsfield and 
Wahop as negotiating the truce which preceded 
the surrender of Limerick. Is anything known of 
the latter officer or of his genealogy? A Thomas 





Wahab was born in 1700, and died in Dublin, 
1795; and memorials to members of the family 
are said to exist in Antrim, Navan, and Cavan. 
The name, a centraction of the Scotch Wauchope, 
is variously spelt Wahop, Wahap, and Wahab. 
Any information about the Irish branch prior to 
1750 will be welcome. Epwarp WazaB, 
Goldings, Loughton, Essex. 


Sister or A Great Port.—Shelley, in a letter 
to Ollier of May 14, 1820, says, “ If ‘ Peter Bell’ 
be printed......for Emma read Betty, as the name 
of Peter’s sister. Emma, I recollect, is the real 
name of the sister of a great poet, who might be 
mistaken for Peter.” Who was the “ great poet”? 

Ww. 


QvortaTion From Lorp CLarenpoy.—Hallam, 
in his ‘ Constitutional History,’ chap. xvi., quotes 
Lord Clarendon as observing that “Of all man- 
kind none form so bad an estimate of human 
affairs as churchmen.” Where does Clarendon say 
this? a, Hs Wa 


CoMPARATIVE VALUE oF Op Coins.—A writer 
engaged in a work on Florentine art would be 
deeply grateful for information as to the value (in 
English money) of the under-mentioned coins, at 
certain given periods. Thus, supposing a picture 
were sold in 1530 for forty ducats, he desires to 
know what sum would be its equivalent in pounds, 
shillings, and pence of the present day. (1) A 
Florentine crown (gold) in 1515; (2) Ditto in 
1690 ; (3) Ditto in 1830; (4) A ducat (gold) 
used in Florence in 1500-1535; (5) Ditto in 
1800 ; (6) A florin in 1430; (7) Ditto in 1500- 
1550; (8) A sequin in 1500-1530; (9) A doppie 
ip 1500-1550, If any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ is kind 
enough to respond to my request would he mention 
his authorities ? F, T. Caarves. 

Hottinguer & Co., Parie. 


Battap Bisrtiocrarnay. — Working at the 
ballad and broadside literature of the sixteenth 
century, I am wanting to consult and use all 
available books and catalogues. I know Collier's 
* Bibliographical Account of the Rarest Books,’ 
2 vols, 1865; his ‘Old Ballads,’ 1840 ; Lemon’s 
* Catalogue of Broadsides,’ 1866 ; Ritson’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Poetica’; Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook’ and ‘ Collec- 
tions and Notes’; Hindley’s and Collier’s ‘ Rox- 
burgh Ballads’; ‘ Bibliotheca Anglo - Poetica’; 
Ritson’s ‘ Bibliotheca Poetica’; and 1 want to con- 
sult the Ballad Society’s publications. What other 
works should be consulted ? G. J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Cuarues Tueoritus Metcatre, Baron Met- 
CALFE (1785-1846).—According to Sir Jobn 
Kaye’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord 
Metcalfe,’ 1858, vol. ii. p. 230, Metcalfe published 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ Friendly Advice 
to the Conservatives,’ and “ wrote, also in 1838, 
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another pamphlet on the payment of the National 
Debt.” I should be glad to know where these 
pamphlets can be seen. They do not appear to be 
in the British Museum, and I can find no reference 
to them in Halkett and Laing, Allibone, or Bohn’s 
Lowndes. G. F. R. B. 


ArtHuriAN Literature.—I should be glad to 
have a little aid in the study of the literature of 
the Arthurian legends. Perhaps some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ will be good enough to state what works 
in this department they have found to be most 
complete and trustworthy, and also whether any 
important additions have recently been made to it. 

F. Jarratt, 

Goodleigh, N, Devon. 


Sir Anprew Forrester.—I should be glad of 
any information as to the parentage and descendants 
of the above, the time and place of his death. He 
was Under-Secretary of State for Scotland in 1685. 


Oakxen Bovens.—In the ‘ Memoirs of P. P.’ 
(Pope’s ‘ Works,’ Dublin, 1764) is the following :— 

“Amos Turner, a worthy person, rightly esteemed 
amongst us for his sufferings, in that he had been 
honoured in the Stocks for wearing an Oaken bough,” 
Was this ever treated as a penal offence ? 

B. D. Mosgvey. 
Burslem. 


Tae Nirz.—I have met with the term “ Abai ” 
applied to the river Nile, but cannot trace it in 
any dictionary or lexicon. It sounds like “ father 
of waters,” or great river. Can it be verified ? 

A. H. 


“Countinc-House” or “ CounTING-Room.”— 
The form “‘ counting-house,” applied generally to 
one office in a place of business, seems less correct 
than ‘‘counting-room.” The latter form is used 
in Norwich and other East-Anglian towns. Is it 
known how the more usual “ counting-house” 
gained currency ? James Hooper. 

105, Lewisham High Road, London, 8 E, 


Bourcuier.—Can any of your readers give 


to be “by J. M.”_ In my copy this is filled up in 
MS., “J. Moncrief” (sic); but I find no such 
name in Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Pianetoip.—I find that writers for the press 
use the term “small planet” for the numerous 
discoveries of the present ~~ What is the 
objection to adopt the term planetoid? Viewed 
exactly, a comet is as much a planet as Jupiter. 
A. Hatt. 


| Sopreski.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ put 
me in the way of finding out whether there are any 
descendants living of the family of Sobieski, of 
Poland? I believe the Princess Marie Sobieska, 
| daughter of the King of Poland, married Charles 
| Stuart, commonly called the Young Pretender. 
Did Prince James, son of King John Sobieski, 
| marry an Austrian archduchess? Any information 
|on the subject will be gratefully received, either 
| direct to me or through ‘ N. & Q.’ Moro, 
West Street Houze, Chichester, 





Sepastran Casot.—In the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (vol. viii. p. 167), Mr. C. H. 
Coote says, “ Cabot never ventured to Venice in 
the interval of twenty-nine years,” i.¢., between 

| 1522 and 1551. Did Cabot ever visit Venice after 
| leaving that city with his father (about 1493) “ to 
dwell in Englande ’’? Bristow. 


Bentoam.—May I ask who was the lady to 
| whom Bentham proposed marriage ? See her letter 
of refusal, dated Oct. 10, 1805, in Bowring’s 
|* Bentham,’ x. 419. There can hardly be any 
| reason now to imitate the discretion of Bowring, 
who suppresses the name. J. Power Hicks. 





Ipiosyncrasy.—What is the meaning of the 
| word idiosyncrasy? I have always supposed it to 
| mean a “constitution (of body, or mind, or both) not 

common to the generality of mankind, but peculiar 
| to an individual.” But if this be the meaning of 
| the word, neither Bonamy Price nor (apparently) 

Bishop Wordsworth understands it aright, which 
| seems extremely improbable, for Dr. Wordsworth, 





me information about either the ancestors or| in his recently published volume of ‘ Annals’ of his 
descendants of Sir James Bourchier, the father of | life, at p. 277, quotes from a letter written by Bonamy 
Elizabeth, the wife of Oliver Cromwell? Sir| Price to Newman a passage in which we are told 
James was the son of Thomas Bourchier, according | that Arnold, of Rugby, “in choosing bis assistants, 
to Noble; but beyond this I have been unable to| had a sort of idiosyncrasy for a map,” using the 
find out anything about the family. Was Sir | word as synonymous with sympathy. And Bishop 
James descended from one of the numerous sons| Wordsworth, printing this quotation, seems to be 
of Henry Bourchier, first Earl of Essex of this | perfectly satisfied with that use of it, for he makes 
name, who died 1483? R. no remark on it. T. Apoteaus TROLLOPE. 


‘Tae Scare.’—What is known of a poem called | a eee. 
‘The Scale; or, Woman Weighcd with Man’?} Dame Anxe v’Esrixay.—I should feel obliged 
It is in five cantos, and is printed in quarto, “for, if any of your readers could tell me where to get 
D. Watson and T. Durham, at Plato’s Head, near! particulars of the descent of Dame Anne d’Es- 
Round Court, in the Strand, London, 1753.” On| pinay, wife of Francois, Lord de la Queilie, and 


the title-page (which is all that I have) it professes | mother of Anne de la Queille, heiress of Aubigny, 
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La Verriere, and Le Crotet, who died 1579 (will 
given in ‘ History of Lennox Family,’ by Sir Wm. 
Fraser), leaving issue Esmé Stewart, Earl of 
Lennox. Chenaye de Bois says the above Anne 
was daughter of Henry de Rohan, Lord of Epinay, 
but in several genealogies of the house of Rohan 
that I have consulted I cannot find this Henry, 
Lord of Epinay. Per Sivas. 


Drake Famity.—Are there anywhere printed 
pedigrees of the different branches of this family ? 
The Gentleman’s Magazine gives a pedigree of the 
Shardeloes branch. How was this branch con- 
nected with the descendants of Humphrey Drake, 
of Halifax, whose grandson Humphrey was rector 
of Amersham 1702-21? Was there any kinship 
between these branches and the Drakes of Malpas, 
the Drakes of Devon, or the Drakes of Godley, 
from which last descended the author of ‘ Ebor- 
acum ’ ? J. 8. 


Morcay.—Can any one kindly give a hint 
as to the derivation of this word as applied to 
Anthemis cotula, the stink mayweed, known in 
Sussex as morgan or morgin? I am aware of 
that assigned to the personal name Morgan or 
Pelagius, but can find no satisfactory reason for its 
being applied to the plant in question. 

F. H. Arnotp, LL.B. 


Hermitage, Sussex. 


Tue Royat Arms.—Can any of your readers 
tell me why the royal arms are supported by a 
lion and a unicorn? The Tudor family seem to 
have used the devices of a dragon and a greyhound. 
Both of these figure frequently as ornaments in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. At Hampton Court, in 
one case the royal shield is supported by a dragon 
dexter and a greyhound sinister, and in two other 
cases by a lion dexter and a dragon sinister. The 
lion and the dragon seem to have been the most 
usual supporters, though in All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, outside All Saints’ Church, Oxford, and at 
Westminster School, the sinister supporter is a 
griffin. Is the unicorn simply the result of later 
heraldic imagination ? 


“ Appt” or “ Appor.”—Dr. Brewer quotes 
(ante, p. 239) a passage from the Abbé Moigno, 
and afterwards refers to him as the Abbot. Is 
not this a mistake? I had supposed that an abbé 
is €@ man who wears some kind of ecclesiastical 
dress, but is not necessarily tonsured nor subject 
to monastic rule; whereas an abbot is one who 
presides over an abbey. Before the Revolution, 
the secular abbés, who held benefices in commen- 
dam under royal presentation, were bound to enter 
into holy orders within a year, under pain of for- 
feiture. Benefices were also bought and sold. In 
the ‘ Dict. Encye. des Ana’ (Paris, 4to., 1791), is 
an anecdote of a man who bought a benefice for 











his son who was an abbé, but on being told that 
he had committed an act of simony, he sold it 
again, apparently unconscious that he doubled his 
simoniacal act, instead of atoning for it. I should 
be glad to receive information on the subject from 
some of the learned contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
C. Tomson. 
Highgate, N. 


Siece or Toutoy.—We are finding here great 
quantities of eighteen-pound and eight-pound iron 
shot, and have found this day one two-pound shot, 
with its course in the earth so plainly marked as 
to make it certain that it was fired from the sea. 
This hill was not much shot at from the sea during 
the siege of the autumn of 1793, inasmuch as it 
was held by the British till December 16. But 
the outer forts had been bombarded by a British 
fleet in 1707, and were again in the course of 
Nelson’s blockades. Are my shot those of Lord 
Hood, or of Nelson, or must we go back to 1707? 
A comparison of the three sizes ought to tell a 
naval expert. Cuartes W. DILKE. 

Cap Brun, Toulon. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Oh ! ’tis the touch of fairy hand, 
That wakes the spring of northern land, 
The public envy and the public care. : 
Prythee, Cynthia, look behind you ; 
Age and wrinkles will o’ertake you. 
Go, my heart’s envoys, tender sighs, make haste, 
And with your breath swell the soft Zephyr's blast, 
Then near that fair one, if you chance to fly, 
Tell her, in whispers, ‘tis for her I die. 
All the above are of a date earlier than 1705. 
PoLIARCHUS. 


The idle rich live next door to ruin. 
E. B. 





Replies, 


WHITSUNDAY. 
(7% §, xi. 506; xii. 108, 233, 277, 374.) 

The etymology of Whitsul at the last refer- 
ence is quite correct, viz., from white and sool. 
Sool is explained in my notes to ‘ Piers Plow- 
man,’ and again in my glossary to ‘ Havelok.’ 
It not only occurs at |. 767 of that poem, but 
again at ll, 1143, 2905. Further information 
about it is given in Herrtage’s notes to the 
‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ p. 349, and the etymology 
is from the A.-S. sufol, which occurs in my 
edition of the ‘ A.-S. Gospels ’ (John xxi. 5), to 
translate the Latin pulmentarium. 

But all this has nothing whatever to do with 
Whitsunday, which certainly never was called 
Whitsulday; neither is there the slightest evidence 
that such a compound as Whitsulday was ever 
dreamt of. On the other hand, not only is 
“‘ Whitsun-week” a legitimate expression, but I 
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have already given a reference for it in a dictionary 
which seems to have been neglected. It occurs in 
Wycliffe’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Arnold, ii. 161. It is a 
mere contraction for Whitsunday-week, which is 


called hvitasunnudagsvika in Icelandic. In the | 


* Ancient Laws of Norway,’ previous to a.p. 1263, 
as published by Munch & Keyser, Christiania, 
1846-7, we already find the expression “ Piiskaviku, 
ok Hvitasunnudagsviku,” vol. i. p. 150. Cari- 
ously enough, it was sometimes the syllable sun 
that was dropped, and then we find mention of 
Hvitadagavika, lit. ‘* Whiteday-week,” or *‘ Whit- 


accept this and thank me? I have accepted his 

etymology of Whitsul ; indeed, the spelling suul 

will be found in a Danish dictionary. ¥ 
Watter W. Sxeat. 


Tue Use or “ Auias” (7"S. xii. 401).—Our 
ancestors were not fond of double surnames, and 
when they wished to commemorate an heiress of a 
| distinguished family in one obscure, or less dis- 
| tinguished, gave the mother’s surname as a bap- 
|tismal name. But when lands were left with a 
| direction to assume a name, the old family name 





day week.” There is nothing remarkable about | was often kept in pedigrees, and the new one given 
such dropping of a syllable; every one says|as an alias. For example, the second son of Sir 
fo'c’sle for forecastle. It would be comic enough | Thomas Dilke, of Wootton and of Maxstoke Castle, 
if we were to pretend on that account that /fo’c’sle | and of Anne Fisher, of Packwood, was christened 
is ‘‘derived” from fox-hole; although phonetic | (1599) Fisher; but the grandson of Fisher Dilke 
laws would certainly admit of such aderivation. | and of Sybil Wentworth, when the manor of Sir 

I showed once, in the Academy, that Palm- | Peter Wentworth came to him with a direction to 
sunday is abbreviated to Palmsun; and that even | take the name of Wentworth, was called Fisher 
such a phrase as Palmsun Tuesday has been in| Wentworth, Esq., by his family, but shown in 


use. The note at the end of my Supplement to 
the second edition of my ‘Dictionary’ seems as 
applicable now as ever. “The Welsh name swl- 
gwyn, Whitsuntide, is, literally white sun, from 
sul, sun, and gwyn, white. This name is old, and 
is a mere translation from the English name at a 
time when it was rightly understood. But expe- 
rience shows that no arguments will convince those 
who prefer guesswork to evidence. The wrong 
ideas about this word are still persistently 
cherished.” 

But for those who wish to come at the truth I 
have one more word, which will, I believe, interest 
them. In Westwood’s beautiful book called 
‘ Paleographia Sacra Pictoria,’ the last facsimile 
but one gives a specimen from MS, Addit. 503 in 
the British Museum, an Icelandic MS, which he 
attributes to the twelfth century. This quotation, 
accidentally chosen, actually refers to the services 
for Whitsunday, and the editor has failed to 
read it correctly. His version is: “A Himta 
Sunnu Dag skal fyrst syngia Veni Creator 
Spiritus.” There is no such word as “ Himta,” 
and when we turn to the facsimile, we see that 
the real word is “ Huyta,” where w, as usual, is 
used for w before a following vowel, and y is 
miswritten for 7, as is so common not only in Ice- 
landic, but in Anglo-Saxon MSS., owing to the 


confusion between the sounds which they denoted, | 


viz., the sound of the G. ii in iibel, and the sound 
of the E. ee in deep. 

The real reading of this beautifully written and 
early MS. is as follows: ‘‘A Huyta Sunnu Dag 
skal fyrst syngia Veni Sancte Spiritus: Kom thu 
gode heilage ande,” &c. That is, ‘‘On White Sun 
day shall (one) first sing Veni Sancte Spiritus: Come 
thou good holy spirit,” &c. 

What can be more satisfactory to those who 


care for evidence? Will Mr. Warp, for once, 


their pedigrees as “ Fisher Dilke otherwise Went- 
worth.” In Latin pedigrees, common in the seven- 
| teenth century, this “otherwise” was alias. It 
was this retention of the old name in the pedigrees 
which often brought about the ultimate resumption 
of it by the family. A. 0. 
| 


It is probable that Mr. Leapam, though urging 
| one special origin for the use of alias in his inter- 
| esting paper, does not mean to deny that other 
origins might exist beside it. Thus, “ Alice 

Caunterbury, alias Alice de Bermundesey ” (Close 
| Roll, 1385), seems to have changed her name with 
her residence. “ William Howbergh, alias Blob- 
bere ” (ib., 1409), apparently derived his alias from 
a nickname. ‘‘ John Tugge, alias John Masyn,” 
| probably owed his to his trade; so did “John 
| ffremantell, alias dictus Piper” (ib., 1427), “ Wil- 
| liam Parchemenmaker, alias Fisshere” (i)., 1416), 
| and “Gummerus Gerardson, alias Joyner” (Patent 

Roll, 1473). I have also found the following :— 

“ John Colletton, alias Bromehale.”’—Close Roll, 1423. 
“ Bartholomew West, alias dictus Brokpeny. —J0., 


| 


1432. 
| Flour Ducheman, alias Flour Clapell.”—7)., 1437. 
} «6 Raymond Count, alias Robert Earle.”"—/b., 14: 9, 
| “Stephen Flour, alias dictus Alner.”"—Jb., 1450. 
“ John Burnard, alias dictus Boure.”—JZb., 1451. 


** Richard Alanson, alias Clerk."’"—Jb. 
“ Richard Heron, alias Iren.’’—Jb, 
“ Walter Smythcote, a/ias Chamberleyn. "—/b., 1454. 
“ Walter ffoche, alias Bailly.” —J>. 
“ Arnaldus Hewster, alias dictus Doxty.”"—Jb., 1455. 
“ Margery Tanner, alias Wever.”’—Zb. 
“ Simon Boteller, alias Simon Tomson.” —J6. 
* Herbitus Eve vel Yve.”—b. 
“ William Frylle, alias Afton, alias Floure.”—Jb. 
* Willielmus Vivyan, alias Vivianus Williams.”—Jd., 
1463. 
“ Giles Vanghelabeke, alias Glambek.”—/b., 1464. 
* Joan Wolbarowe, alias Joan Thurburvile.”—/). 
| “ James attewode, alias James Wode.”—ZJ)., 1476. 
“ Richard Semper, alias Sentpyer.’’—Jb., 1554. 
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“ Thomas Devine, alias Deane.”"—Jb. ae like it is easy and very natural and proper to say 
‘ Jamys Potter, alias Jacobus Venycron,”—7b., 1555. | de haut en bas that “sneering may pass for wit,” 
“ Johanna alias dicta Jonett alias Jenn,” —ZJb., 1559, and soon. But there was no question of sneering 
In the enrolment of the Act of Legitimation of | or of wit in the paragraph referred to. I am not 
the Beauforts, on the Patent Roll, 20 Ric. IL, sorry, however, to see the retort that has been 
part ii., the words “‘ excepta dignitate regali” are | given to that paragraph, for it shows how real 
overlined in a later hand and in blacker ink.| and imminent are the dangers which had ‘been 
Were they really inserted by Henry IV. at all? | alluded to but slightly, and in jest. A. J. M. 
Unless distinct documentary evidence can be 
brought to prove it, probabilities point much more} [,awrence’s ‘ Porms’ (7 §. xii. 347).—There 
strongly to Edward IV. or Richard III., who had | are two copies of Mr. Lawrence’s ‘Poems’ in the 
everything to fear from the claim of the Beauforts, | Library of the British Museum. The first was 
while Henry IV. had nothing. Herwentrupe, | published in 1799, and contains MS. notes ; the 


About fourteen veass ace : ia ant | Second in 1806. W. Gitmore. 
years ago a well-to-do merchant |” 118, Gower Street, W.C. 


in the West Riding brought me the will of his | 
R. L. will find the Dublin edition of 1789 in 


father to prove. The testator described himself as | 
“‘Oldroyd otherwise Holroyd,” and the registrar | British Museum Library, as well as a London one 
asked why the testator gave himself an alias. The | of 1806. I am preparing a ‘ Dictionary of Irish 
son, whose name was Holroyd, explained that his | Poets,’ which will include all Irish writers of verse 
father had for the greater part of his life been | and others who published their poems in Ireland. 
known as Oldroyd, that being his father’s name ;| The work will be in three parts, and each part 
but he had ordered a brass plate to be put on a| will contain seven hundred or eight hundred poets, 
house into which he was moving, and the name | with, in most cases, biographical and bibliographical! 
was, by mistake, engraved Holroyd. As my | particulars. The first part is now in the press. 
informant put it, “Olroyd and ’olroyd, there’s | D. J. O'DonoGuHve. 
very little difference between them in sound, and| 49, Little Cadogan Place, Belgravia, 8.W. 
as the plate was all fixed up, it seemed a pity to | , 
change it, so my father and all us children changed | Cooper (7S. xii, 387, 435).—Mr. Srarvine 
our names,” J. J. F. | will be pleased to know that neither the “ coopers” 
of the deep-sea fishing grounds nor the “ horse- 

Letrer or Ortver Cromwett (7 S, xii. 363). | copers” will be forgotten in the ‘ Dictionary.’ If, 
—The letter sent to you by Mr. F. P. H. Hues xs | however, he can supply a quotation for the former 
is given in Carlyle’s ‘Letters and Speeches of of earlier date than 1882 he will do us a service, 
Oliver Cromwell,’ vol. i. p. 204, ed. 1857. The | as our new “List of Special Wants,” issued about 
authority referred to is the “Gentleman’s Magazine | ® month ago, has not yet brought us anything 
(1787), liv. 337.” Epwarp Peacock. earlier. My current query, however, is not con- 
cerned with these, nor yet with horse-copers, but asks 
information about certain persons called “ coopers” 
on the Thames in the days of ‘ Poor Jack,’ that is, 
in the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century. In recounting the various classes who 
picked up a dishonest living by depredations from 
| ships in the river, Old Grumble told Jack :— 

“ You asked me who were Light Horsemen !—that’s a 
name for one set of people who live by plunder...... Then 
we have the Heavy Horsemen,—they do their work in 
the daytime, when they go on board as Lumpers to clear 
| the ships. And then we've the Coopers and Bumboat 

men, and the Ratcatchers and the Scuffle Hunters, and 








Wittiam Marxnam, Arcusisnor or Yorx 
(7® §, xii. 187, 237, 292, 415).—At the last refer- 
ence is a slight error. I wrote Wig Parr, not 
“Whig Parr,” copying De Quincey, who gave him 
that name on account of his large bag-wig, in con- 
tradistinction to Old Parr, whom he styles “ Pill 
Parr.” He is most severely handled by that critic 
in a long essay of some hundred and sixty pages, 
entitled ‘ Whiggism in its Relations to Literature,’ 
in which his wig, his lisp, and other peculiarities 
are commented on—perstringed, a word said by the 


writer to be borrowed from Dr. Parr. | the River Pirates; and last of all, we’ve the Mud- 
: Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. | larkers: all different professions......and all living by 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, | their wits.” 


Sin Rosert Kerr Porter, K.C.B. (7S. xii. I do not object to the miscellaneous information, 


289).—Consult Mi 1g § Be .. ore > | of irrelevant and superfluous character, which my 
cnsalt Michand's *Biographic Universelle’ | queries usually call forth, and which the Editor 


and the ‘Annual Register,’ under date May 4, 1842, \£ sously labels “ Replies”: b asionall id 
p. 267. The latter gives the name of his wife and a choad, 2 ‘sed owt a ; oe ties” th a 

an account of bis deatb. | the cloud raise y these “replies the query 

| itself is forgotten; and therefore I beg once more 

Tae Buckpen Liprary (7™ §S. xii. 345, 395) he af an - ae all  * 
N sRARY (7™ S. xii. 345, 395). | me any light upon the name or calling of the 

—In the case of a statement that one does not | “coopers” who formed one of the predatory classes 


H. G. GrirrinHoore. 
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on the river Thames in the days of ‘ Poor Jack’? 
Of course, if the ‘‘ coopers” or “ copers,” or float- 
ing grog-shops, of the North Sea fisheries can, as 
Mr. SPar.ine appears to think, be shown to be 
lineally connected with them, the historical proof 
will be welcome. On the face of it the connexion 
is not apparent. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

P.S.—Answers to ‘ Dictionary’ queries sent to 
me direct often save much time and trouble. 


9 


Curious Traystation (7" S, xii. 405).—See 
@ great deal anent the passage quoted by Mr. 
Armstrone from ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ in 
‘N. & Q.,) 5™ 8. vi. 408, 537, especially at the 
latter reference. Mr, Arnmstrone, although he is 
rather sarcastic on the English translator, does not 
say how he would render the passage. It can, at 
the most, be explained, not translated. 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr, 


Dickens's ‘Curistmas Caron’ (7 §, xii. 45, 
217).—Mr. J. Curnpert Wetcu is quite right. 
Issue (c) has green, not yellow, end papers to cover. 
The mistake is probably due to a slip of the pen, 
which I failed to correct, owing to distance render- 
ing any revision of proofs an impossibility. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Raitways (7 S, xii. 346).—Mr. Peacock may 
like to be referred to a little book (published, I 
think, by Hardwicke some twenty-eight years 
ago) entitled ‘ The Influence of Railway Travelling 
upon Health.’ Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Firry-Pounp Kossutn Norss (7" §. xii. 327, 
418).—At the second reference you have, doubtless 
unintentionally, killed me by printing the state- 
ment of Mr. Atrrep J. Barker that my youngest 
brother, Mr. J. B. Day, is the only member living 
of the old firm of Day & Haghe, while, as a matter 
of fact, he was never a member of that firm, but a 
member of the firm that succeeded it, i. ¢., Day & 
Son. My father, William Day, was an informal 
partner of Louis Haghe, and at my father’s death 
in 1845 this informal partnership continued for 
a short time, I taking my father’s place, a dis- 
solution of the partnership being gazetted some 
time in 1845, I think. This being the case, I 
must ask you to let it appear in an early issue of 
our paper that I am still alive, and very much 

icking indeed. 

With reference to the fifty-pound Kossuth note, 
T should like it to be known that I am the William 
Day your correspondent Mr. J. CrowrHeEr says 
he had unsuccessfully sought for, notwithstanding, 
I venture to say, there is not a man better known 
by the publishing, printing, and stationery trades 
of London. As to the fifty-pound note in question, 
it was not done by my firm, but, I believe, was 


Kossuth was done a few years later, at a time 
when the King of Italy was playing with Kossuth 
for his own political purposes; and who, I believe, 
paid indirectly for producing these notes. The 
earlier series was done when the Emperor of the 
French was playing with Kossuth in a similar 
manner. 

The order for these notes was a very large one 
indeed, and kept a large establishment of one hun- 
dred presses going night and day, and attracted a 
great deal of attention on account of the publicity 
with which it was carried on; so I was not much 
astonished to receive one day a very polite note 
from Sir Richard Mayne, asking me to call upon 
him in Scotland Yard ; and he then informed me 
that the Austrian Ambassador had complained to 
Her Majesty's Government that my firm was 
engaged in providing the sinews of war to be used 
against a state with which England was at peace ; 
and he said that the English Government called 
upon me to give up the names of my customers 
and all particulars connected with the transactions, 
I told Sir Richard that I must think over the 
matter before I could reply, and he made another 
appointment for the following day. Now, as I was 
engaged in making notes signed by Kossuth, and 
which could only become of value in the event of 
Kossuth becoming Dictator of Hungary, I told Sir 
Richard Mayne, on meeting him the second time, 
that, as I was only employed on a legitimate 
matter of business, and was not engaged in fabri- 
cating imitations of existing notes, I was not called 
upon to give the Government any information, 
and that I did not intend to tolerate any inter- 
ference with my business. Soon after this a suit 
in Chancery was instituted, the Emperor of 
Austria v. Day and Kossuth (Hugh Cairns repre- 
senting the emperor), and continued for some 
time, the matter also being discussed in Parlia- 
ment, objection being taken to the interference 
with private business, in the result that Day and 
Kossuth were ordered by the Court to deliver up 
the enormous mass of notes to the Bank of Eng- 
land to be burned. I did not attend the crema- 
tion. One Good Friday waggon-load after waggon- 
load carted the notes to Threadneedle Street. I 
believe that Kossuth was in earnest in all he did, 
whatever may have been the intention of the king 
and emperor. The case is so uniquein every way 
that I believe this note may interest your reader, 
and at the same time preserve the actual facts of 
the case. W. Day. 


“ A LEAP IN THE DARK” (7 §, xii. 328, 394). 
—Speaking in the House of Commons on May 12, 
1846, on the Corn Importation Bill, Mr. Newde- 
gate said :— 

“ However determined the Government might be to 
take this ‘ leap in the dark,’ it was important to commu- 
nicate all the information that could be obtained as to 





done in America, The series of notes we did for 


| the probable amount of corn to be expected from abroad 
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in the event of the abolition of the Corn Laws.”— 
‘Hansard,’ third series, vol. Ixxxvi. f, 422. 
It will be observed that the phrase inquired 
about is here quoted, as if it had been used pre- 
viously in the debate, A. F. B. 


Crucirix In THE Banana Fruit (7" S. xi. 
84, 235; xii. 235, 333, 395).—With reference to 
Mr. Jeakes’s question whence the spread eagle 
in the fern dates, I would say that many years 
ago a German friend spoke of it as known in his 
country as the “ Reichsadler.” Probably it was 
also known in England as the spread eagle, from 
the symbol of the empire, till Charles’s oak 
appeared on the scene ; if so, it is unnecessary to 
suppose that people in 1653 “found it safest and 
best only ‘ to find a spread eagle’”’ in the fern. 

Samuet R, GarpIner. 


Date or Morto (7" S. xii. 388).—“ Jamais 
areyre”’ was the motto of the Douglases, and was 
certainly used prior to the sixteenth century. In 
the Heraldic Exhibition held in Edinburgh this 
summer there was shown the famous Cavers 
banner, or Percy pennon. The charges on this 
flag were as follows: At the staff end a saltire 
with a heart gules (not crowned) between its 
lower extremities and another at the top on its 
sinister side, the corresponding dexter portion of 
the flag having been torn away ; next a lion pas- 
sant armed and langued gules; next a tau cross 
beneath a mullet ; and finally the motto “ Jamais 
areyre” in old English letters. The banner is said 
to have been that of James, second Earl of Douglas 
and Mar, and to have been carried by his son, 
Archibald Douglas of Cavers, at the Battle of 
Otterburn, 1388. J. Batrour Pavt. 

32, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 


“ FIRST CATCH YOUR HARE” (7® §S, xii. 404),— 
For many years, at various times and places, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala (and who more fit to deal 
with such lore?) has endeavoured to occasion a 
partial eclipse of the gaiety of the nation by de- 
priving us of one of our most fondly cherished 
jokes. We have not so many that we can afford 
to lose it, and, as Mr. Dixon says, it never fails 
to be highly appreciated. It drops not only from 
the pen of the leader-writer at the desk, but from 
the lips of the judge on the bench. “I do not 
know,” says the Attorney-General, ‘‘ whether your 
lordships consider it desirable that this part of the 
case should be postponed until we see whether 
Pigott will be accessible or not.” “ First,” replies 
the President, “ first catch your hare.” (Laughter.) 
Laughter, of course! Who would not laugh at 
such a highly respected joke from such a highly 
respected source? That hare, of many friends, 
tickles our risible faculties as the equally loved 
“touch of nature” does our more serious emotions ; 


| Mrs. Glasse had as little to do with the origin of 
the one as Shakespear with the application of the 
other. KILLIGREW, 


Porms conceryine THE Cat (7"§, xii. 148, 
249).—In my copy of the first collected edition of 
Gray’s ‘Poems,’ London, Dodsley, 1768, is the 
following poem, written in an old hand on the 
blank page facing the beginning of Gray’s ‘ Ode on 
the Death of a Favourite Cat.’ I should be glad 
to know the authorship of it. If it has never 
before been printed, it will doubtless interest Mrs. 
Tomson and many other readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


The Cat made Immortal, 

Weep not, Fair Nymph, the hapless Fate 
Of Selima Distressed, 

Nor, with unaiding pity vex 
Thy Tender Virgin Breast. 

Tho’ in the enamell’d Vase she fell, 
Where Death in Ambush lay, 

And with rich golden baits allur’d 
Th’ unwary heedless prey ; 

Tho’ every wat'ry God was deaf 
To her each piteous mew, 

Yet Phoebus heard from Parnass’ top, 
And to her succour flew: 

He snatch’d her, sinking, from the Waves, 
Her tabby Coat he dry’d, 

The fading lustre of her eyes 
His own bright beams supply’d. 

This done, he sought the tuneful Choir, 
In Pindus’ sacred shade, 

And to their arms, with silent step, 
The beauteous Cat convey’d, 

Th’ immortal Maids with Pleasure took, 
And Nurs'd with Duteous care, 

The only worthy of her kind 
To breathe poetic air. 

There hid from Human eyes she sports 
On Clio’s lap divine, 

And with her purring swells the Notes 
Of Pheebus and the Nine. 

Cc. D. 


Thinking that there ought to be some contribu- 
tion to the above subject from the German, I 
called to mind a little poem by Goethe, entitled 
‘ Katzenpastete’ (‘ The Cat Pasty ’). 

Goethe had much sympathy with the scientific 
man, both with the patient inductive inquirer as 
well as the bold deductive theorist ; but, as he 
justly remarked, it is rare to find the two qualities 
blended in the same individual. The German 
poet and (philosopher I was going to write, but, 
calling to mind the sarcasm of Hegel, that England 
is a country where the barometer and thermometer 
are called philosophical instruments, I hesitated), 
—the German poet and scientist (I do not like the 
word) was fond of homely illustrations, and in the 
little poem which I have just translated he repre- 
sents a good cook becoming a bad sportsman, and 
mistaking a tom-cat for a new species of hare. 
Just as the French countess at the sea-side, seeing 





and it is folly to be wise enough to know that 
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for the first time a live lobster, sent it to Cuvier 
as a new species—she found it black, and she had 
always before seen it red—so the cook, finding a 
cat in the place where game only was expected, 
could not be persuaded that it was not a hare, 
and treated it accordingly. The moral is, that if 
& man pretend to two important functions he is 
likely to fail in both, for, according to the Italian 
proverb, — 
Chi duo lepri caceia 
Uno perde, e l’altro lascia. 
Who hunts two hares will soon discover 
How one slips off, and lost is t’other, 
The Cat Pasty, 
Cautious and bold his mind must be 
Who fain would into Nature look, 
Try thou his method carefully, 
And take a leaf from out his book. 


Caution and boldness may, indeed, 
3e found in one inquiring mind, 
But rather we expect instead 
In two those qualities to find. 


Once on a time an honest cook, 
Well skilled in culinary art, 

A hunter's coat and riile took, 
Wishing to act the sporteman’s part. 


Then hastened he unto the spot 

Where game was plenteous and good, 
Instead of game, Tom-cat he shot, 

Who on young birds preyed for his food. 


He took the Tom-cat for a hare, 

His friends all failed to set him right, 
He made a pasty spiced with care, 

And served it up that very night. 


The guests had noses, and they soon 
Expressed disgust at this new fare, 

The cat the sportsman bad knock’d down, 
The cook could never turn to hare. 


C. Tomutyson. 
Highgate, N. 


Oaxk-Arrte Day (7S, xii. 289, 374, 417). — 
In connexion with this query, it might be 
attempted to trace to how late a date any special 
celebrations of Oak-Apple Day have extended. 
Here is one instance in point :— 

“ Charles the Second had confirmed to Launceston 
Grammar School the grant of Elizabeth, and gratitude 
for the boon may account for the survival, even to the 
very few years #go when this establishment mysteriously 
ceased to be [1874] of an extraordinary amount of 
attention given by the boys to Restoration Day; any 
one of these who did not sport a sprig of oak on each 
twenty-ninth of May was vigorously pinched by his 
colleagues until he had possessed himeelf of a piece, and 
every desk was ornamented with the memorial oak- 
leaves during school hours,”—A. F, Robbins, ‘ Laun- 
ceston Past and Present,’ p. 232. 

DUNHEVED. 


Apropos of this subject, it may be of interest to 
record that on passing through Chediston Street, 
Halesworth, with my wife on May 29, 1884, we 
noticed large branches of oak placed upright 
against the walls of two or three of the houses. 


We again went down the street on the same day 

this year (1891), but the last observers of the day 

had evidently died or moved away, for no branches 

of oak were to be seen. W. R. Tarte. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Maw Famity (7"§, xii. 188, 277).—About forty 
years ago I was acquainted with an old farmer 
in Lincolnshire of the name Mawe; he was a 
good talker, and ‘‘very great” upon the subject 
of his ancestry. He stated that his name was 
| derived as follows: De la More, More, Moore, 
| Mawer, Mawe, and lastly Maw. ) 


De Licoupes (7™ §S. xii. 209).—This should be 


De Ligondés, not Ligoudes. Right Hon. John 
Beresford married Anne Constantia, daughter of 





General Count de Ligondés, Her mother was a 
| daughter of the Compte de Marcellanges. A 
| pedigree of this family down to Jacques (not 
| Michael) de Ligondés, who was taken prisoner at 
| the battle of Blenheim, will be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de la Noblesse,’ by De la Chenaye-Desbois 
and Badier, vol. xii. p. 151. 

H. J. B. Clements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Foik-Lorer v. Fouk-torist (7" S, xii, 243, 
| 349, 395).—I can carry folk-lorist back to a date 
two years earlier than that of the quotation from 
the Atheneum in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 
The word is used in a review of Naogeorgus’s 
‘Popish Kingdome’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6® 5S. iii. 359 
April 30, 1881). I sent the quotation to Dr. 
| Murray shortly afterwards, and it may possibly 
appear in the ‘ N. E. D.’ Joun RanpDat. 


“ What does folk-lorer mean?” asks C. C. B, 
| As a burgher is one who has to do witha borough, 
a bowyer, in the sense of archer, one who uses the 
bow, a whaler one who goes in quest of whales, 
|and a lawyer one who makes a study of the law, 
so, surely, and without philologic offence, may he 
| be termed a folk-lorer who aims at acquiring know- 
| ledge of such popular beliefs as are unsanctioned 
by science and religion, and of such makings 
towards literature as have been chiefly preserved 
by tradition—in short, of that which is commonly 
called folk-lore. 
| Let me assure Dr. Nicnotson that I have no 
| wish to interfere with philosopher; it is a time- 
| honoured word, and, moreover, it had experiences 
on its way to us which would deter me from any 
thought of dealing with it as I would with sucha 
novelty as folk-lorist. That, however, is older 
| than Tue Epiror, Cassell & Co., Limited, seems 
|to be aware of. Mr. Thoms (I believe it was) 
| signed himself ‘‘ An Old Folk-lorist” in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in 1876 (5"S. vi. 12) and he did this once or 
twice subsequently. After that I ventured to 
expostulate behind the scenes, and he wound up 
| the next letter I had from him by writing himself 
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| Dunmow flitch to Lord and Lady Northwick 

the word as a rhyme, but I have yet to learn that | took place on January 23, 1886, only two years 

rhyme precludes good reason. before his lordship’s death. C. A. Wuire. 
An article in the Saturday Review of October 3| Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


announced :— _| Iris Superstitions (7™ S, xii, 85, 213, 245, 
“ Folk-lorists, folk-lorers, folk-loresters, folk-lorels (this | 362).—Folkard (‘ Plant Lore ”) gives a somewhat 
has not been suggested, but provides a useful rhyme to diferent account of the German legend of the 


the celebrated * Cock-lorrel,’ whom it would be an insult te 
to any folk-lorist to suppose that he does not know) are | Strawberry from that quoted from Mr. Friend’s 
” | book. He says :— 


meeting this week in London. 
At their congress I heard mention made of| “In German legends strawberries symbolize little 
folk-talist, but 1 have no idea of offering folk-taler children who have died when young. According to one 


: : . ag | of these legends, before St. John’s Day mothers who 
as a substitute ; my sense of humour stands in the | have lost their little ones take care not to eat straw- 


way. . z . berries, because they think that young children ascend 

Mr. C. A. Warp is pleased to be jocose, but he | to heaven concealed in strawberries. Mothers who eat 
should know that St. Swithin’s power of weeping | strawberries are considered to have wronged the Virgin 
ceases before the end of August, and that his Mary, to whom the strawberry is dedicated, and who 





down ‘“‘An Old Folk-lorer.” He certainly used 





namesake, mot qui parle, is somewhat of a} 


Democritos. Sr. Switary. 


Folk-lorist is euaphonious with its double-conso- 
nantal ending, while folk-lorer, with its liquid 
termination, comes far from trippingly upon the 
tongue. Why should the Greek tail of folk-lorist 
be objected to more than the English tail of such 
words as geographer or astronomer? Folk-loriste is 
the term which is invariably used in Mélusine and 
other kindred French periodicals, and as a matter 
f convenience it is advisable that the scientific 
terminology of the two neighbour countries should 
be as far identical as the languages allow. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


In this connexion it may be useful to note that 


would assuredly refuse an entry into heaven to those 
children whose motbers had defrauded her of the fruit 
epecially set apart for her.” 

Where are the original versions of these legends to 
be found ? Cc. C. B. 


Bitter as Soor (7™ S. xii. 304, 392),—I can 
confirm the note at the latter reference. Soot was 
accepted as a type of bitterness (why?) just as 
sugar was a type of sweetness. For Chaucer, in 
his ‘ Troilus,’ iii. 1194 (misnumbered 1145 in the 
Aldine edition), has :— 

To whom this tale sucre be or soot [7. ¢., sweet or bitter], 
Water W. Sxeart. 


“ As bitter as soot” (pronounced sut) is a very 
common expression here and in Derbyshire, and 
has probably been in use since the time when coals 
| began to be burnt generally instead of wood and 








the word folk-lore itself was first used in the | os eee hag hi 
Atheneum for Aug. 22, 1846. v.29. [S eee Sees 
| or brewing tea in earthenware teapots, which are 
Tuomas Manvyers Surton (7S. xii. 388).— | stood on the hob to draw till infusion oe 
In answer to the query of G. F. R. B., I under- | know also the consequences of a dash of soot 
stand that the name of Sutton was taken under an | getting in the pot through the spout. a 
Act of Parliament, passed upon the marriage of | of this is a mixture ‘‘as bitter as sut”! Soot is 
John, third Dake of Rutland (when Marquis | used by a considerable number of mothers in wean- 
: Nery in hard with Bridget, daughter of | ing — The —— rub eng: the —_ 
tobert Sutton, last Lord Lexington. The name /| of their breasts, and there are not many infants 
of Sutton was borne by Lord Robert Manners | who will face this more o_o -_ the wean- 
Sutton, second son of this duke, and brother of | ing is soon accomplished. Hos, RATCLIFFE. 
the celebrated Marquis of Granby, and afterwards | Worksop. 
by the third sop, Lord George Manners Sutton, This reminds me of an old woman in Yorkshire, 
ee of Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, first Lord long since passed away, who, on hearing of any one 
Manners, Chancellor of Ireland. His son, the having the bowel complaint, would say, in a curt 
second Lord Manners, returned to the name of way, “ Lick o’ scot.” Whether efficacious or no I 
Msnners alone; but the descendants of the two | cannot say. G. H. A. 
elder branches, sons of Lord George—viz., John, ‘ 
the eldest son, and Charles, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—retain both names, and are represented 
by the present holder of the Sutton (or Lexington) 
estates in Nottinghamshire, and the family of 
Viscount Canterbury. Pour Y PARVENIR. 


Soot is simply a form of carbon, which ‘‘ in all 
its forms is a solid without taste or smell” (Tidy’s 
‘Handbook of Chemistry’). Just fifty-two years 
ago I was at a school where we had to clean our 

| teeth every morning with a mixture of soot and 
salt, and a nasty mess it was ; but all the taste was 
Tae Custom or Duxmow (7S, x. 143, 234, | in the salt, the soot only contributing a disagree- 

298, 335, 393 ; xi. 194).—The presentation of the | able dustiness. B. W. 58. 
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‘Tue Economy or Provipence’ (7 S. xii. 
189).—Is A YorKsHIREMAN sure that he recollects 
the title correctly ? There was a very popular book, 
“The Economy of Human Life, translated from 
an Indian Manuscript written by an Ancient 
Bramin [by R. Dodsley], Lond., 1751.” There 
were numerous reprints. Part v. is on “ Provi- 
dence; or, the Accidental Differences of Men.” 
The first edition is wrongly placed in 1761 in a 
note, ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. x. 74. The first part was 
published on Nov. 16, 1750. There is a full 
examination of the question of authorship by W. 
Cramp, 1" §, x. 318. Ep. MarsHALL. 


‘Tue Granp Macazive or Macazines’ (7® 
S. xii. 227, 316).—This magazine is quite dis- 
tinct from the Magazine of Magazines, and later in 
date. I have looked up in my “ Gray” collection 
the first issue of ‘ Stanza’s [sic] written by Mr. 
Gray,’ on pp. 160, 161 of the first number of the 
magazine, which has an engraved frontispiece and 
an engraved (not printed) title-page, with a view of 
Temple Bar, and the following title :— 

“ The Magazine of Magazines, Compiled from Original 
Pieces, with Extracts from the most celebrated Books 
and Periodical Compositions, Published in Europe, for 
the Year mpcct. The Whole forming A Compleat Literary 
and Historical Account of that Period. Illustrated with 
Maps and Cats. Vol. I. To be continued Monthly. 
London : Printed for William Owen, at Homer's Head, 
near Temple Bar. mpccut.” 

An “ Introduction ” fills one page and a half. I 
think I have seen three or four volumes; but I 
have preserved only the pages relating to Gray’s 
* Elegy,’ which was probably contributed to the 
magazine by Horace Walpole, and immediately 
issued in a quarto form in January, 1751. 

Este. 


CarsHatton (7" §. xii. 268).—‘* Pronounced 
Casehorton; Dom. Aultone or Old-town, afterwards 
written Kersaulton, Cresalton, Carsalton; fr. cars, 
cross.” So says Mr. James Thorne in his ‘ Hand- 
book to the Environs of London.’ “Cars is 
supposed to be a corruption of Cross—Cross-Aul- 
ton.”—Maurray’s ‘ Surrey,’ 1888. 

H. G. Grirrtnnoore. 


Paten (7" §. xii. 268).—Without for one 
moment pretending to be an authority on Church 

late, I venture to say that if the paten at Castle 

romwich was made in one piece in 1635, the 
engraving thereon is a copy of one of the earliest 
designs met with on English patens. It is possible 
that the centre may have belonged to some more 
ancient piece, and in this 1635 example been 
inserted from the back. Are there any indications 
of such treatment ; and are there any traces of 
enamel left? The oldest patens have in the centre 
& representation of the “ Agnus,” of which kind a 
particularly interesting one was found last year 


Walter, who died in 1205, was opened at Canter- 
bury. (The chalice, paten, pallium pins, boss and 
crook of crozier, parts of vestments, &., were 
shown at the Society of Antiquaries on May 1.) 
Succeeding the “ Agnus” the next form of central 
decoration was, I believe, a bishop in the act of 
blessing. Then followed, during the thirteenth 
century and continued for a long time, the “ Manus 
Dei,” which may be said to have become usual on 
patens. The ‘‘ Manus” in turn gave place to the 
vernicle, the sacred monogram, and in later times, 
as at Whitchurch, Wilts, a cruciform pattern 
formed by a series of punches, arms of the donor, 


&e. 

With regard to the flagons presented in 1723, 
they are certainly not older than Elizabethan days. 
Pairs of flagons or tankards took the place of the 
cruets of earlier times. Your correspondent does 
not mention the shape of the particular examples 
about which he inquires, whether they have taper- 
ing sides or are “round bellied,” whether plain 
or ornamented, so that I find it impossible to give 
even a guess at their age. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has had something to tell about chalices and 
patens in the Archeological Journal (vol. xliii.), 
and of course Mr. Cripps has written about eccle- 
siastical plate in ‘Old English Plate,’ of which 
work a new edition was brought out recently. Mr. 
J. E. Nightingale has published ‘The Church 
Plate of the County of Dorset.’ I have not seen 
this book, but think it may contain references to 
the “ Manus ”—any way Cripps is more general in 
information, and probably would meet Mr. Bac- 
NALL’s requirements. H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


TaronceEp (7* S. xii. 105, 378).—*I had asway 
of business,’ said a Yorkshire woman in my 
hearing ; “I was as throng as ever I could be.” 
“I’m as throng as Throp’s wife,” is a common 
expression in Lancashire. HERMENTRUDE. 


** AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE Devit” (7® 
S. xii. 67, 198, 255).—There is nothing remarkable 
about this expression in legal circles. It is fre- 
quently met with here. The most notable instance 
I can think of is the indictment against Louis Riel, 
preferred at Regina, N.W.T., July 20, 1885, for 
that he— 

“ being a subject of our Lady the Queen, not regarding 
the duty of his allegiance, nor having the fear of God in 
his heart, but being moved and reduced by the instiga- 
tion of the Devil as a false traitor against our Lady the 
Queen,” Xe. 

Arcoer Marqiy. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 


‘Panavise Lost,’ I. 587 (7S. xii. 327).—It 
was long since a matter for notice that Milton 
was not historically accurate, from the French 
point of view. Bishop Newton has this note in 





(March 10) when the tomb of Archbishop Hubert 


explanation :— 
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“ Charlemain, King of France and Emperor of Ger- 
many, about the year 800 undertook a war against the 
Saracens in Spain, and Mariana and the Spanish his- 
torians are Milton’s authors for saying that he and his 
army were routed in this manner at Fontarabbia (which 
is a strong town in Biscay, at the {very entrance into 
Spain, and esteemed the key of the kingdom), but 
Mezeray and the French writers give a quite different and 
more probable account of him, that he was at last 
victorious over his enemies, and died in peace, and 
tho’ we cannot agree with Dr. Bentley in rejecting 
some of these lines as spurious, yet it is much to be 
wish’d that our poet had not so far indulged his taste 
for romances, of which he professes himeelf to have been 
fond in his younger years, and had not been ostentatious 
of such reading, as perhaps had better never have been 
read,” 

From this it appears that Milton took the name 
of Fontarabia from Mariana, or other Spanish 
writers. It is taken up by Scott in ‘ Marmion,” 
VI. xxxiii. :— 

O fora blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That te King Charies did come, 
So J. H. Merivale, in his poem, ‘ Orlandoin Ron- 
cesvalles,’ though he has this as the running title, 
has in the text (p. 107, London, 1814) :— 
At the first blast of that miraculous horn, 

That, league o’er league, round bill and vale resounded, 
“By Fontarabian echoes” westward “‘ borne,” 

And by the Atlantic billows back rebounded. 

Fontarabia is probably about thirty miles 
north - north - west from Roncesvalles, so that 
Scott, as Merivale seems to suppose, made Font- 
arabia not the scene of the battle, but the distant 
place to which the echoes of the horn in Ronces- 
valles reached. The horn has its notice in 
chap. xxiii. of ‘ Charles the Great and Orlando,’ 
by Turpin, ‘ Medizeval Tales,’ “ Morley’s Universal 
Library,” p. 43, 1884; ‘Historical Parallels,’ 
vol. i. p. 314, 1831. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Milton alludes here to the Saracens, who 
crossed over from Biserta, the ancient Utica, in 
Africa, to Spain. The Spanish historians, whom 
Milton here follows as more romantic, say that 
Charlemagne, King of France and Emperor of 
Germany, undertook, about the year 800, a war 
against the Saracens of Spain, but was routed and 
slain at Fontarabia, a strong town in the province 
of Biscay. But the French writers say that he 
was victorious, and died at home in peace. 

DNARGEL. 


Mr. Verity misunderstands Milton. The poet 
does not say that Charlemagne fell at, but ‘‘ by” 
Fontarabia. Of course he was not really killed in 
this battle at all, but, geographically, Milton is 
accurate enough. According to the ‘Song of 
Roland,’ Charlemagne was thirty leagues in 
advance towards Bordeaux, and must, therefore, 
have passed Fontarabia. Milton chose that name, 
however, because he was a poet. Fontarabia ! 
There is magic in the sound. The horn of Roland 


echoes in it, and the Saracenic hordes start to life 
again. Thus Scott, in ‘ Marmion’ :— 

Oh for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come 

When Roland brave and Olivier 

And every Paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 


Cc. C. B. 


See the notes in Todd’s ‘ Milton,’ where it is 
said, ‘* Milton follows the fabulous relation of the 
Spanish writers.” Mariana appears to be the 
authority. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Bunyan’s ‘Hoty War’ (7" §., xii. 188, 374). 
—Does Bunyan mean anything more than the 
plain words convey, ‘‘ as common a sight as a bird 
is toa boy”? HERMENTRUDE. 


Froc Lave (7 §,. xii. 107, 172, 312).—Dr. 
Holland, in one of the insertions made by him in 
the text of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ mentions :-— 

“The small river Brent...... which springing out of a 
pond, vulgarly called Brown’s-well for Brentwell, that is, 
in old English, Frogwell, passeth down between Hendon 
= and Hampstead Hill.” 

This seems to suggest that “Frog Lane leading 
to Hampstead” may have been another name for 
Brent Lane, or at all events that it might be 
sought for in connexion with the Brent. I am not 
aware of the existence of a Brent Lane, but there 
is Brent Street, the road of which it forms part, 
leading through Golders Green, directly to North 
Eod, Hampstead. If I remember rightly this road 
has long been associated with stories of highway- 
men. GM. PF. 


Frog Hall is very common. Here are a few: 
Near Kineton and on Dunsmoor Heath, Warwick, 
near Ramsay, Hunts, near Cheadle, near Woking- 
ham, near Halstead. Add Frog Grove, Frog Hill, 
Frog Moor, Frogmore, Frognal, Frognall (¢.¢., 
“Froggen Hall,” a plural form), Froggatt (Frog 
Gate ?). A. Hatt. 


“Quis Separasit” (7"S. xii. 369).—This is, as 
is well known, the motto of the order of St. Patrick 
founded by George IIL. in 1783, and is the Latin 
rendering supposably of Romans viii. 35, ris 
mas xwpioe. It does not appear as the motto 
of any family in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 
I can remember seeing the same motto inscribed on 
the Ceylon, an old P. and O. steamer, now used as & 
steam yacht for making sea voyages. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have always understood the original of this 
motto to be the opening words of Romans viii. 35, 
;n the Vulgate version. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tne Lorp or Burteicn anp Saran Hoaoins 
(7 S, xii. 221, 281, 309). —“ J. E.,” a contributor 
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to Salopian. Shreds and Patches (a local anti- | 


tion at Bolas, and was grateful to those who 


quarian magazine) for October, 1877, gives some | afforded it. Beta. 


personal reminiscences of the “rustic peeress” | 


episode at Bolas Magna, A few extracts from the 
article may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The writer says that he narrates what he was 
told, a few years after the occurrence took place, 
by his father, who knew all the parties. The ex- 
tracts will be chiefly anecdotal. 

After the erection of Burleigh Villa, ‘ Mr. 
Jones” was appointed overseer for the parish, and 
upon taking his book to a neighbouring magistrate 
was annoyed at being kept waiting in the servants’ 
hall for an inordinate length of time ; remarking 
afterwards, ‘‘ I never saw so great a little man in 
my life,” and remembering the incident for some 
time. When “ Mr. Jones,” after his visit to 
Burleigh with his countess, returned to Bolas, the 
** great little man” called at the cottage with great 
state in a four-horse carriage. The footman 
thundered at the door, when the earl (still smarting 
from the imagined slight shown him by the un- 
witting magnate) threw up the window-sash and 
announced in stentorian tones that “ Lord Exeter 
is not at home.” 

A more pleasing incident is the following :— 

“A blacksmith of the name of Fox, living at Bolas, 
had shown great kindness to ‘ Mr. Jones.’ He had two 
sons, and one of them, being of a musical turn, became 
master of the band of the Sussex (or Surrey) Militia, 
The other obtained a commission in the Guards, but the 
officers, discovering bis early history, made his life very 
uncomfortable. One day, as they were playing at quoits, 
and Fox was beating his competitors, one of them called 
out, ‘ How well that fellow sledges !’ Fox wrote to the 
earl to beg that he would get him into some other 
regiment. Whereupon the earl attended an early parade 
of the Guards, and by the colonel’s permission called 
Fox to him, took his arm, and walked up and down with 
him before the regiment. He then got him a commis- 
sion in the 36th, in which he was promoted to the rank 
of major for his gallant conduct in the Peninsular War. 
In the same regiment was an officer whose horses Fox 
had shoed when a blacksmith. I knew this officer well.” 

“The following I know to be true, for my father 
related it to me, This was the discovery of ‘Mr. 
Jones's” real position in society from his having in- 
cautiously sealed a note to the clergyman, Mr. Taylor, 
with the top of his pencil-case. The clergyman brought 
the note to my father, and asked him, as he knew he was 
fond of heraldry, whose bearings were on the seal. My 
father told him they were those of Cecil, Earl of Exeter, 
and gave him Gerard Leigh’s ‘ Accidens of Armorie ’ to 
read, writing a memorandum on the margin. I have 
now the book before me with the note inscribed in it,” 


Other anecdotes illustrative of the somewhat 
unconventional manners of the times in this quiet 
Salopian parish are related in connexion with the 
residence of ‘‘ Mr. Jones” at Bolas. He seems 
to have enjoyed taking part in the rustic everyday 
life of his new friends and relatives, and was not 
above once carrying a sucking-pig, which was both 
alive and kicking, through the village as a present 
to a neighbour. He evidently sought distrac- 





The entire story, very much as given by Mr, 
Woopatt, will be found in ectenso in Mr. E. 
Walford’s ‘Tales of Great Families,’ First Series, 
vol. i. pp. 65-82. Mvs Rosticvs, 


Mrs. Meexe (7 S. xii. 328, 405).—The fol- 
lowing list of Mrs. Meeke’s works is from Watt’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica ’:— 

Count St. Blancard; or, the Prejudiced Judge. 
3 vols., 1795, 

The Abbey of Clugny. 3 vols., 1795. 

Palmira and Ermance, 3 vols., 1797. 

Which is the Man? 4 vols., 1801. 

A Tale of Mystery; or. Selina. 4 vols., 1803. 

Lobenstein Village, Translated from the French of 
Augustus La Fontaine. 4 vols., 1804. 

Amazement. 3 vola. 

The Old Wife and Young Husband, 3 vols, 

Murray House. 3 vols. 

The Nine Days’ Wonder, 3 vols., 1804. 

Ellen, Heiress of the Castle. 3 vols., 1807. 

Julian; or, My Father's House. From the French of 
Ducray Dumenil, 4 vols., 1807. 

The Unpublished Correspondence of Madame du 
Deffand. From the French. 2 vols., 1810. 

Matrimony in the Height of Bliss or Extreme of 
Misery. 4 vols. 1811. 

Conscience. 4 vols., 1814. 

Spanish Campaigns; or, the Jew. 3 vols., 1815. 

The Veil'd Protectress; or, the Mysterious Mother. 
5 vols., 1818. 

Corrize Leonarp THompson. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


tlizabethan Songs in Honour of Love and Beauty. 
Collected and Illustrated by Edmund H, Garrett, with 
an Introduction by A. Lang. (Osgood, Mclivaine 
& Co.) 
Encuis publishers will have to look to their laurels, 
American publishers are setting up in their midst and 
issuing books which in typographical respects are not to 
be beaten, and are difficult to equal, Men are naturally 
but half perceptive of great movements while in pro- 
gress. A wonderful renaissance as regards the perfec- 
tion of the book is in course of development, and some 
of the books of to-day are not to be surpassed since the 
beginning of printing. We have here, for instance, at & 
not excessive price, a book the type and paper of which 
are worthy of the fifteenth century, while the illustra- 
tions do not come far short of those of the eighteenth. 
The subject, moreover, lends itself to such treatment, 
Elizabethan songs in plenty have been given us by Mr. 
Bullen, to whose work in that field we constantly draw 
attention. Mr. Bullen has doubtless been laid under 
contribution in the preparation of this work, moat of 
the contents of which he has already supplied. We 
have now, however, in the daintiest of volumes, the 
pick of the Elizabethan songs—the term Elizabethan 
being used in an elastic sense, to include Sir John 
Haryngton. who was born in 1534, and Waller, who died 
in 1686. By this computation Milton might have been 
comprised in the selection. Here, however, are & few 
score genuine songs of a kind that has long ceased to 
exist—veritable trills of the nightingales and linnets of 
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the great Elizabethan epoch. Here may be found most 
of our favourite songs. All but firet comes Gascoigne’s 
delightful lullaby of a lover. All but last is Lovelace’s 
noble poem on going to the wars. What a volume of 
music there is between ! Shakspeare sends fifteen songs ; 
Fletcher, Jonson, and Carew, nine; Lyly, eight; while 
Lodge, Green, Herrick, Drayton, Daniel, and Wither are 
all well represented. Every favourite is not to be found, 
What volume would be big enough for them? Jonson's 
“Queen and huntress chaste and fair,” immeasurably 
his finest song, does not appear, nor does the selection 
include Mrs. Behn’s “ Love in fantastic triumph sate.” 
It is better and more consoling, however, to look at 
what is there than what is not. What a delightful re- 
frain of mixed languages is that in the song by Greene :— 
N’oserez vous mon bel ami? 
and 
Je vous en prie, pity me. 

If we begin, however, to quote or select, our task would 
be interminable. The illustrations, meanwhile, consist 
of a series of reproduction by photogravure of water- 
colour drawings and pen-and-ink head and tail pieces. 
The former represent six characters, decorative and 
emblematic figures of Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, 
and Laughter, from a masque of Ben Jonson, written 
for a Christmas revel at the court of James I. in 1617. 
The influence of recent French art seems apparent in 
both classes of design, both of which are, however, 
graceful, light in touch, and pleasing. A miniature 
head of Queen Elizabeth is on the rubricated title-page, 
and a gallant figure of a cavalier salutes the reader and 
presents him with the book in a prefatory page. Tables 
of first lines and all other aids are supplied, A further 
grace to the volume consists of an introduction by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, written in that delightful author’s ablest and 
most appreciative style. Mr. Lang has lived to see while 
quite young his own writings at famine prices. Before 
long we shall have a bibliography of Andrew Lang. 
Before long, also, this lovely volume will be entitled to 
take a prominent place in such a compilation, The 
volume is printed in Cambridge, U.S.A. A specially 
attractive feature in it is its tasteful cover. 


Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. (Macmillan & Co.) 
THE present volume of the “ Twelve English Statesmen” 
series ig written with so lively a pen, and brings the 
closing days of the last century with such reality before 
us, that those readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who peruse it may be 
inclined to cry, “Stop while we get into this world of 
yours—modern enough for us—a world in which kings 
and statesmen rule, in which trades unions do not seem 
so much as to exist, and in which even the Public, 
though it enjoys a capital P, makes but one appear- 
ance!” The faults which the captious may find are 
these: a certain want of respect for the fountain of 
honour in the description on the title-page of the author 
by the popular version of his title, instead of that due 
formality of correctness by which title-pages should be 
distinguished, and a trifling sum of tawdriness here and 
there in the author's literary style, marked, for instance, 
in the repeated use of the epithet “splendid” without 
due consideration of its applicability. But, essentially, 
the book is good—excellent. It is interesting, impartial, 
just to Pitt, and even more than just to Fox. There are 
some side lights thrown by the volume on the writer's 
character. Lord Rosebery is evidently disinclined, being 
a brilliant man, to serve in cabinet under “a dull, 
dumb,” “dummy Prime Minister.” His contempt for 
the House of which he is an unwi!ling member is shown 
in his horror at the mere chance of Pitt, by accession to 
& peerage, being “in the prime of life and intellect” 
“plucked from the governing body of the country.” 


j 


In two passages he is thinking of what he himself has 
learnt when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—that 
in which he writes of the continental view of England’s 


|“ peculiarity which has constantly earned for ber an 





unpopularity of the most univereal and the most exquisite 
kind,” and that in which he asks, What chance had 
British “armies, thus guided by insolence or hazard, 
against legions of veterans, to whom war was a business 
and a passion, many of whom bad risen, and all of whom 
looked to rise, by merit!” Lord Rosebery, as a dutiful 
biographer, makes every possible claim for Pitt—even 
that of the invention of the policy of three acres and a 
cow. The volume is one to be bought by all, and read 
by all, for it constitutes an adequate defence not only 
of the minister who took the country through the worst 
storm that she has known, but of a policy which after 
his death even his rivals were unable to undo. 


Backward Glances ; or, Some Personal Recollections, By 

James Hedderwick, LL.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
TuovGH we are unable to share in the author's regret 
that “some good angel did not prompt” him “to jot 
down daily memoranda of facts and observations,” we 
can cordially agree with him in thinking that “ most 
things in this sublunary sphere are too trivial for pre- 
servation, even in manuscript.” But, alas! even Dr. 
Hedderwick has fourd it more difficult to practise than 
to preach, and he has “ contrived during several months 
of a wet summer (1890) to amuse” himself by writing 
‘ Backward Glances,’ a book of 304 pages, containing an 
infinite deal of nothing. In his last chapter Dr, Hed- 
derwick, after telling us that a man’s memory “ is like a 
conjurer’s hat, out of which any quantity of feathers 
may be pulled,” assures his readers that he has no fear 
of exhausting his personal recollections. We are sadly 
afraid that his readers, if they get so far, will be in far 
too exhausted a state to ask for more, though we are 
consoled in remembering (to quote Dr. Hedderwick’s 
own words once again) that “it is meet that garrulity 
should be restrained,” 


Balladen und Romanzen. Selected and Arranged by 
C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Co.) — 
Dr. BucnHEIM is well known asa valuable interpreter 
of German literature to English readers; and in the 
present volume he gives an admirable collection of the 
very best specimens of German ballad literature, accom- 
panying the text with scholarly and interesting notes. 
We can heartily recommend this book to all English 
students who are interested in German lyrical literature, 


The Bookworm. (Stock.) 

Tue fourth volume of the Bookworm contains most 
excellent matter, and is in all respects wortby of its pre- 
decessors. Asa frontispiece it supplies a reproduction 
of the first dated woodcut, the famous St, Christopher 
of 1423, from the ‘ Pentateuch of Printing’ of the late 
Mr. Blaydes. Mr. H. 8. Ashbee supplies an excellent 
account of ‘Octave Delepierre,’ the Rev. C. F.S. War- 
ren writes on ‘Sir Henry Spelman and the History 
of Sacrilege,’ and on the ‘ Pupilla Oculi.’ Mr. W. A. 
Clouston describes a gorgeous Oriental manuscript, and 
writes on ‘How Eastern Books begin and end,’ Mr. 
Cooper Morley, Mr. W. Roberts, and Mr. J. 8. Alger are 
also among the contributors, Autographs, book-plates, 
&e., are reproduced, and bookmen of the most omni- 
vorous tastes are sure to find something to their mind. 


WE have received from the Oxford University Press an 
attractive curiosity in the shapeof the Ozford Miniature 
Bible. This is printed on Oxford India paper in 48mo., 
and is in dimension 3} by 24 by fin. It contains 1,566 
pages, and is the smallest ever printed. Legible in type, 
though so small, and capable, as we have tested by 
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experience, of lying snugly in the waistcoat pocket, it is 
a veritable bibliographical curiosity. Moreover it is well 
bound and has gilt edges, 

In the sixth number of the Journal of the Ex a" 
Society appears the first portion of a bibliography o 
book-plates, by H. W. Fincham and J. Roberts 
Many very fine specimens are reproduced, and the num- 
ber is excellent, 


The British Bookmaker (Raithby, Lawrence & Co.) | 


reproduces a striking head of Mr. William Morris, 


from a plaster plaque of Mr, A. J. Smith, and some good | 
It bas a picture also of the 


specimens of cloth covers. 
chained Bible in Cumnor Church. 


In the Nineteenth Century Prof. Hales bas a con- 
tribution headed ‘ Milton’s Macbeth.’ This is neces- 
sarily conjectural, Macbeth was one of the subjects 
which Milton selected for treatment at some future 
time, and the professor deals with the manner in which 
the poet, with his preference for the classic drama over 
the romantic, would have treated it. Sir Herbert Max- 
well has an excellent paper on ‘Gardens,’ from one 
portion of which, dealing with the Laureate’s ‘ Maud,’ 
the editor expresses dissent, Admiring the whole, as 
we do, we echo the words of dissent, finding that to 
refuse to the poet the right to bring inanimate nature 
into sympathetic response with human passion or aepira- 
tion would indeed be to !imit his range. ‘A Suggestion 
for my Betters,’ by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, indicates a 
manner in which historical education may be usefully 
and pleasu:ably disseminated, Prof. Blackie writes on 


‘Shakespeare and Modern Greek,’—In the Vew Review | 


Carlyle’s bitter and queruloua contribution entitled 
‘Excursion (futile enough) to Paris, Autumn, 1851,’ is 
concluded, It is valuable as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of the man, but it is very pitiable. Mr. H. D. 
Traill, dealing with ‘ The Literary Drama,’ is sufficiently 
discouraging to dramatists who publish their plays. By 
an ingenious argument he makes out that what is called 
literature is a disadvantage from the point of view of 
scenic representation. Mr. Curzon gives us ‘ Monas- 
teries of the Levant Revisited,’ on which he is sure to be 
read with pleasure, and Miss Helen Zimmern supplies 
some terrible ‘ Palimpsests of Priscn.’ Reversing ordi- 


dinary proceedings, the New Review is going to be much | 
enlarged and raised to a shilling.—The Christmas num- | 


ber of the Century is a veritable mine of illustrations, 
Very many of these are, moreover, genuinely appropriate 
to the occasion, consisting of reproductions of master- 
pieces of art in the shape of Holy Families. We have 
thus the ‘ Madonna of the Goldfinch’ of Raphael, a 
‘Holy Family’ by Frank Vincent du 
Appearance of the Angel to the Shepherds’ of P. 
Lagarde, and an ‘ Annunciation’ by J. Bastien Lepage. 
Not less good are the miscellaneous contents.—An 
excellent number also appears of the English Jllus- 
trated, the most striking portion of which is a powerful 
and well-illustrated contribution by Sir Samuel W. Baker 
on ‘ Tigers and Tiger-Hunting.’ The engraving of a bust 
of Christabel is not likely to be popular; but ‘ Eskimos, 
Ancient and Modern,’ * Memoirs of Fontainebleau,’ and 
* Old City Houses ’ are excellent.—In Temple Bar appear 
‘Incidents in the Life of a Naturalist,’ ‘ In the Country 
of the Albigenses,’ ‘My Journey to France, Flanders, 
and Germany in 1739,’ and ‘ Walking Stewart,’ all 
worth reading.— Macmillan has a capital paper of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s on ‘ William Cobbett,’ ‘ Leaves from a Note- 
Book,’ and a short but delightful paper, ‘In Praise of 
Mops.’ What is, who is, Mops we will not reveal,—‘ A 
Commonplace-Book,’ by Major-General Patrick Maxwell, 
contributed to the Gentleman's, appeals directly to our 
readers, who may also be recommended to ‘ Goethe's 


Brown. | 


Mond, ‘ The | 


| Mother,’ by Dr. Joseph Strauss.—A posthumous article 


by Richard Jefferies appears in Longman’s, wherein also 
Mr. Buckland writes on ‘ More Indian Birds.’.—‘ Mud’ 
is the short title of a thoughtful article in the Cornhill, 
in which ‘A Glimpse of Asia Minor’ has also serious 
interest.—Mra, Aylmer Gowring writes in Belgravia 
sympathetically on ‘ Philip Bourke Marston.’ With the 
number appears the Christmas Annual.— Murray's con- 
tains ‘A Plea for the Critics,’ by Mr. J. C. Bailey, which 
is general in its defence and no ways concerned with 
recent ebullitions of authors. It has also ‘ A Study of 
Mr. George Meredith.’ 


Old and New London, by Walter Thornbury and 
Edward Walford, Part LI., leads off the publications of 
Messrs. Cassell. The number, which contains an extra 
sheet, is full of antiquarian information and of illustra- 
tions of interest. A chapter of exceptional interest is 
that on “ Underground London, its Railways, Subway 


| and Sewers,”— Picturesque Australasia, Part XXXVIIL, 


now all but complete, has some excellent illustrations of 
the sugar industry, with types of coloured workers.—Dr, 
Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible draws also near a con- 


| clusion, and will be, when completed, of great service to 


theological students. Very spirited are the views of 
Safed, Giscola, Kadesh, kc.—Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, Part XI., is principally occupied with the 
royal visit to Paris, and with the close of the Crimean 
War and the Peace Conference.—Cussell’s Storehouse o 
General Information, Part XI., extends to “Cancer,” 
and bas a coloured plate of edible fungi. 


Mr. Henry Powe. is editing for Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. a new edition of ‘The History of the 
Buccaneers,’ by John Esquemeling; “one of the 
Bucaniers,” as he is described on the title-page of the 
first English edition, 1664, on which Mr. Powell's 
edition is based, The reprint will include the scarce 
“ Fourth Part,” which contains the voyage of Captain 
G. Sharp. 

THE sixth section of Mr. Blomfield’s‘ History of the 
Deanery of Bicester,’ which will contain “ Two Fords of 
the River Cherwell,” will be issued shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices? 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


) a8 & guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


CorRIGENDA,.—7* S, x. 548, Index, under “ Titles,” for 


| “*Major’’ read Mayor ; xi, 209, Beau.rev asks us to 


state that the James Lewis Cole mentioned at this refer- 
ence was not a lieutenant R.N.; xii, 404, col, 2, refer- 
ences to ‘ First Catch your Hare,’ for “ 5! S.” read 6% 8, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print: and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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